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a good 
deal of 
good living 
between 

here and 
kurope 


a 


Your Cunard ticket to Europe ae the pleasures of an exhilarating holi- 


so much more than transportation are ided in the cost of your trans- 
rtation iperb international 


A Cunard ship is all things to all peopl e. il le British service, and a 
A change of pace . . . your own kind! Are 
you looking forward to time out from ten- ly , d s you the benefit of 120 





sion? Blissful leisure for thinking, reading years of trat antic experience, the larg- ‘°C tting there is half the fun ...GO 


strolling, loafing ...an unhurried gam superliners. the greatest choice of ships. 
bridge after dinner with congenial partners mmoda ind sailings from New 
? Day . ‘ , . : , is 
as relaxed as you are? Perhaps a dance, a Se ee ll-Europe Cunard Line: Main office in U. 


swim in the pool, a game of deck tennis? s the ; thrills... and your own 25 Broadway, N.Y 
This is truly a happy Vacation Island tra ig ” id to tell you more! 
) PI 
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HAVE YOU READ 
THIS NEW 


FREE 
BOOK? 


"A NEW APPROACH TO 
OFFICE COPYING’ 


6 Fut coor 
PAGES PACKED 

WITH FACTS ON 
MODERN COPYING 

PROCEDURES 


MAIL THIS 
POSTAGE PAID 
CARD TODAY! 


ha pliant gor ee OD 
& eusiness MACHINGS 


Apico 
1 € the a 


} 
APECO AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
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FREE OFFER! 
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NO OBLIGATION! 
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FIND OUT... a 
HOW TO CUT COPY TIME - —_ 
AND WASTE IN ! a ) 


COPY EVERYTHING AV= 


in} / instant p< Y 
STEP AND: : 

: = \ 
“a ee N 4 


=] 


o23d 


SyOUus})| ‘UOYSUBAZ 


380.235 403SdwIeg 389M OOIZ 
Auedwod juewdinby Adosoj0yug ueeuy 


SEND FOR YOUR =S 
COPY OF THIS 
NEW FREE 
FULL-COLOR 
BOOK 
NO OBLIGATION, 
JUST MAIL THIS 


POSTAGE-FREE 
CARD TODAY! 
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APECO the only 1-step instant copymaker that can 


UPY 


RYTHING! 


a 


Styled by 
Charles E. Jones 
and Associates 


AUTO-STAT Gives You Perfect Black on White Copies of Everything in Half the Time 


Why settle for part-time copying methods when it’s so easy thing. Just “in and out” copies letters, invoices, receipts, 
and fast to copy everything with an Apeco Uni-Matic Auto- charts, biueprints, bids, reports, quotations, photographs, 
Stat. You just hand any paper to this amazing new copy- etc.—every paper, every color—one or both sides. Every 
maker and it hands it right back along with a clear, sharp, business can use the Apeco Uni-Matic Auto-Stat, and it's 
black on white copy. it's that easy—that fast to copy every- priced well within the budget of even the smallest firm. 


SEND FOR THIS NEW FREE BOOK! 


POPP R RRR ERR EERE REET EERE EERE EERE EERE EAS 


16 full-color pages packed with illustrations and facts that point out the 
many Money and Time Saving applications and advantages of Apeco 
Uni-Matic Auto-Stat copying. 10 minutes of reading that can save you 
thousands of dollars annually for your business. 


Attached Air Mail Postage Paid Reply Card Will Rush Your Free Book To You 


® APECO AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT COMPANY 











2100 West Dempster Street - Evanston, Illinois 


& APE APECO AUTO STAT end UNIMATIC ere trade merks of Amencen Photocopy Equipment Company Reg ms U S Pet OFF, 


UNE, 1960 





did 

Gary 
Andrews 
cross 
the 
road? 





Your 


‘A World Service’ 

The “Africa—South of the Saha- 
ra” issue [THe Rotarian for April] 
was magnificent. It is a great world 
service 

LuTHEerR H. Hopces, Rotarian 
Governor, North Carolina 
Leaks ille-Spray, N.C. 


Issue Merits Careful Study 
Congratulations on the April 
number of THe Rotarian! It merits 
not only casual reading but careful 
tudy on the part of every intelli- 
gent individual who is attempting 
to keep abreast of current world 
movement Our old grammar- 
school concept of Africa as the Dark 
Continent must be modernized to 
te he social revolution 
will change this huge land 
3s into the Land of the 21st Cen- 


contorm 


ncE, Hon. Rotarian 
j 


hool Superintendent 
Coshocton, Ohio 


{cclaimed . Discussed 

The ten feature articles on Africa 
in THe Rotarian for April were 
justly acclaimed and discussed in a 
eeting. These features 
timulated a great interest in the 
inhabitants, customs, and trade of 


recent Clul 


this continent growing independent 
1 more advanced with the able 
itor builders, bank- 

and service clubs 


We of the Rotary Club of Sayville 


our heartfelt thanks for 
written with such 
understanding, and en- 


articl 


in M. TUMINELLO 
Furniture Retailer 
ry, Rotary Club 
ille, New York 


‘Fulfillment of Dream’ 

Last night I finished reading THE 
RorariAN for April, but I shall be 
thinking ind the many excel- 

nd pictures about 
of the Sahara” for 


treatment of a 
nd its people is 


Letters a? : 


the fulfillment of a dream, or hope 
born during the year I served as 
President of Rotary International, 
which became more clearly defined 
as I studied Rotary’s world rela- 
tions, and has become more insist- 
ent with the developing tensions in 
Africa and other parts of the world 

THE ROTARIAN can and, in issues 
such as this one, I firmly believe, 
will help Rotary to achieve its des- 
tiny—the advancement of under- 
standing, goodwill, and peaceful 
relations among the peoples of the 
world 

[ sincerely hope 
it up with similar issues devoted to 


you will follow 


other areas 
—A. Z. BAKER, Senior Active 
Past President 
Rotary International 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Re: Shells from the Sea 

All members of Gulf 
Rotary found the story of our good 
conchologist member, J. J. Dykema 


Beache 


very good indeed [At Your Leisure 
THE RoTARIAN for May], and I trust 
that other Rotarians will find this 
unusual classification of interest 
However, one phase of J. J.’s activ 
ities that was not mentioned was 
the presentation at each meeting of 
a beautiful ash tray to the visiting 
Rotarian who had travelled fron 
the most distant Club. These ash 
trays were made by J. J. and his 
wife, Josephine, from conch and 
gathered 

During 


scallop shells that they 
here on the Gulf beaches 
the Winter season our 50-odd mem 
bership is enhanced at our meet 
ings by as many as 150 Rotarians 
from far-away places. J. J.’s souve 
nir trays have gone to London 
England; Buenos Aires, Argentina 


at: 





Rorarian is published monthly 
Rotary International, 1600 Ridge 
Evanston Illinois U.S.A 
the June, 1960, issue Vol 
XCVI, Number 6 Entered as 
second-class matter at the Post Office 
Evanston, Illinois Additional entry 
1t Chicago, Illinois. Subscription rates 
are $2 the year in U.S.A., Canada, and 
other countries to which the mini- 
mum postal rate applies; $2.50 else- 
where; single copies, 25 cents. 
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Way did Gary Andrews cross the 
road? For a higher salary? For greater 
opportunity? The reason may be as 
simple as security. The kind that a 
company can offer with The Travelers 
umbrella of Group benefits. 

Group life insurance, pensions, 
weekly income, hospitalization and 
surgical, major medical— The Travel- 
ers writes every kind of Group cover- 
age. (And every kind of personal cov- 
erage, too. 

Check the Yellow Pages for your 
friendly Travelers Agent or your 
broker. Call him in for a complete 


Group insurance plan tailored to your 


company’s needs. 

Why did Gary Andrews cross the 
road? For a higher salary? For greater 
opportunity? The reason may be as 
simple as security. The kind that a 
company can offer with The Travelers 
umbrella of Group benefits. Group life 
insurance, pensions, weekly income, 
hospitalization and surgical, major 
medical— The Travelers writes every 
kind of Group coverage. (And every 
kind of personal coverage, too.) Check 
the Yellow Pages for your friendly 
Travelers Agent or your broker. Call 
him in for a Group plan tailored to 
your company’s needs. 

Why did Gary Andrews cross the 
road? For a higher salary? For greater 
opportunity? The reason may be as 
simple as security. The kind that a 
company can offer with The Travelers 
umbrella of Group benefits. Group life 
insurance, pensions, weekly income, 
hospitalization and surgical, major 
medical— The Travelers writes every 
kind of Group coverage. (And every 
kind of personal coverage, too.) Check 
the Yellow Pages for your friendly 
Travelers Agent or your broker. Call 
him in for a Group plan tailored to 
your company’s needs. 

Why did Gary 
For a higher 
portunity? 
ple as sec 


ws cross the road? 
? For greater op- 
n may be as sim- 
kind that a com- 
The Travelers 

efits. 
nsurance, pensions, 
hospitalization and 
ical— The Travel- 
ers writes every kind of Group cover- 
age. (And every kind of personal cov- 

erage, too. 

Check the Yellow Pages for your 
friendly Travelers Agent or your 
broker. Call him in for a complete 
Group insurance plan tailored to your 
company’s needs. 

For a higher salary? For greater op- 


For a higher salary? Or greater 
opportunity? The reason may be as 
simple as security. The kind a com- 
pany can offer with The Travelers 
umbrella of Group benefits, 


Group life insurance, pensions, 
weekly income, hospitalization and 
surgical, major medical—The 
Travelers writes every kind of 
Group coverage. (And every kind of 
personal coverage you might need, 
too.) 

Check the Yellow Pages for your 
friendly Travelers Agent or your 
broker. Cali him in for a Travelers 
Group plan tailored to your com- 
pany’s needs, 


THE TRAVELERS 


Insurance Companies HARTFORD 15, CONN. 





| 
THE SMART WAY 
TO EUROPE 


You sail with a 
gay Who’s Who on the 


s.s. United States 


The s.s. Unrrep States—world’s 
fastest ship—reaches Europe in 
less than 5 days. That gives you 
just time for the time of your life. 

You'll enjoy acres of play space, 
a choice of foods from five conti- 
nents, the wonderful dance music 
of Meyer Davis orchestras. And 
you'll meet a gay Who’s Who of 
important, interesting people. The 
entire ship is air-conditioned, and 
your stateroom is apartment-size. 


For extra hours of luxury at sea, 
choose the popular s.s. AMERICA 
—long famous for her gracious 


hospitality. 
Consult your authorized travel agent or 
UNITED STATES LINES 
One Broadway, New York 4, N.Y. Digby 4-5800 
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Delhi, India; and many 
Canada, and many Rotarians from 
around the world have been pleased 


of Florida's 


points in 


by these mementoes 
strand 


Sometimes in 


tropic 
determining the 
travelled there 
were some pretty close contenders, 
and | Rotarian from 
Toronto Canada, who re- 
ved the award because he lived a 
scant four blocks farther north than 
A year later 
his beach 
who recog- 
and during the ensuing 
that he should 
award because his 
blocks farther west 
The weekly shell 
ash-tray award was always a source 
of amusing goodwill 
CHARLES J. BeLpEN, Rotarian 
Photographer 
Florida 


greatest distance 
recall one 
Ontario 


cel 


his closest contende1 
Jd. dc, Oe 
walk 


course of 
met the loser 
nized him 
said 


conversation 


have had the 
hom«e 
than the winne1 


Was SIX 


Gulf Beaches, 


{ttention, Conchologists! 

The about J. J. Dykema in 
THe RorariaAn for May [At Your 
Leisure] was interesting. I too col- 
I have in my 
has about 3,000 
than 30,000 shells. I 

100 cabinet 


article 


lect shells as a hobby 
collection, which 
species, more 


have nearly large 


drawers filled 

After article, I 
thought it of some inter- 
est to shell collectors coming to the 
otary Convention in Miami-Miami 
each May 29-June 2 to stop by and 
t I expect to leave 
for Miami sometime May 28, and 
there all the next 
week before returning home. I will 
anyone, therefore, 
Convention and 
it. My address is 1411 Fourth 
Street, Palmetto, Florida. I have a 
lot of first-class exchange material. 

KARL Soutres, Rotarian 

Enginee? 

etto, Florida 


reading the 


might be 


, 
\ 
> 
> 


I 
I 


see my 


collection 


will probably be 


be happy to see 


before l 


go to the 


Reason for Retirement 
\l I add my 
to those given 


Rot 


1US€ 


for retire- 
n Your Letters 

April? I re- 
vanted to enjoy my- 


reason 
n THE ARIAN IO! 
tired be 
self for the rest of my life, as I had 
than 50 years in busi- 
ught I was entitled to 
“borrowed” 
in the Fall | 
the Summer months 
he Winter I bowl. The 


spent 


| more 


ind I ti 
years on 


to fish 


“I'd like, sir, to take your daughter 
out in the manner to which she is ac 
customed. May I borrow your car?” 


last two years I have worked on 
the American Cancer drive. | have 
been Treasurer of the Rotary Club 
of Green Bay for 17 years and have 
not missed a Rotary meeting for 
nearly 30 years. You can see why 
I enjoy myself. 

I would not advise anyone to re- 
tire unless he has a hobby of some 
sort. Sitting in a rocking chair does 
nothing for your health; if that is 
your only hobby, forget about re 
tirement. 

—C. Harry Fuint, Rotarian 
Past Service 
Green Bay, Wisconsin 


‘Food for Thought 

Every issue of THe ROoTARIAN is 
an inspiration, but may I put in a 
word of praise for the article An 
Atom Bomb for Everyone, by How- 
ard Simons [THe Rorarian for 
May]. It is certainly “food for 
thought” in this Rotary year of 
stressing the advancement of inter 
national understanding, goodwill 
and peace 

—JAMEs E. Harris, Rotarian 
Educator 
Arkansas 


Marvel, 


Inmates Approve Visit Project 

Of particular interest to me in 
THe Rotarian for January was the 
The Clubs in Action 
entitled “They Help Young Con- 
victs As perhaps know, a 
similar project is being conducted 
at this institution by the Rotary 
Clubs from the Carmel, Monterey, 
and King City, California, area 
Knowing many of the 26 inmates 
participating in the project, I can 
honestly say that they do appreci 
ate the opportunity to gain social 


item in 


you 


Tue ROTARIAN 





reorientation isits with outside 
professional and business men. 
The Friendly Visiting Project, as 
it’s called here, began as a pilot 
project in the Spring of 1959. Since 
that time it has met with enthusi- 
asm from visiting Rotarians and 
inmates alike 
Peter H. DUNHAM 
Correctional Training Facility 
Soledad, California 


idd: Shelters for Scouts 

In his article on Boy Scouting’s 
90th anniversary [THE RorariAn for 
February] H. Bartle said, 
Through the Rotary and 
Scouting have worked side by side 
in building a better world.” 

We in the Rotary Club of Balti- 
more observed that anniversary of 
Rotary and Scouting working “side 
by side” by presenting Baltimore 
\rea Scouts a check for $4,000 with 
which to construct four Adirondack 
shelters at the Broad Creek Memo- 
rial Camp in Harford County, 
Maryland 

This presentation was a follow- 
up to the Riggs Ridge project by 


Roe 


years 


the Baltimore Club at the same 
camp in 1954, when four similar 
shelters were constructed as a me- 
morial to a late member of our 
Club, Henry Griffith Riggs. During 
his lifetime Rotarian Riggs was 
keenly interested in the Scouting 
movement and had made his estate 
on the Severn River available as 
the first camp site in Maryland for 
the use of Boy Scouts. 
—JoHN W. DonaLpson, Retailer 
President, Rotary Club 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Article Sparks Family Session 

One of the finest articles of prac- 
tical usefulness to appear in THE 
RoTARIAN for a good long time was 
Randall B. Hamrick’s Young Man, 
Don’t Sell Yourself Short! |Tue Ro- 
TARIAN for January], in which he, as 
a vocational psychologist, pointed 
out in forceful manner that “most 
young people have no idea of their 
great potential.”’ In the roll of par- 
ent of a son and daughter, only re- 
cently grown to adulthood, and as 
the presiding judge of our munici- 
pal court in a metropolitan city, in 


which latter capacity I come in con- 
stant contact with the young people 
who have deviated from normal, | 
was fascinated by the content of 
this article, and by the clear mes- 
sage and challenge it gave to all 
parents to assist young people in 
overcoming the present-day tend- 
ency to underestimate their worth 
and abilities and to “sell themselves 
short,” as it were. 

This article was the basis for one 
of those unscheduled and _ un- 
planned, but immensely rewarding, 
family discussions in our home in 
which our son and son-in-law, both 
pursuing college careers, derived 
much inspiration. Mr. Hamrick, in 
a few hundred words based on his 
own study and observation, capably 
diagnosed a serious present-day 
problem, and suggested the rdle 
parents may play in helping to 
bring about a sensible solution. 

—James S. Biaine, Rotarian 
Municipal Court Judge 
Oakland, California 


A Note of Appreciation 
I remember reading in these col- 





precision 
typewriters 


Standard 
Office 
Typewriter 


... Write 
best of all 
... because 
they’re built 
best of all 


Lightweight 
Portabie 


Oeluse 
Portable 


Meet the Olympia Family of Precision 
Typewriters—preferred the world over 
for their quality, value and ease of oper- 
ation. There's one designed for every 
typing need — whether for office, home, 
school or travel use. Each features the 
finest in typing aids—from convenient 
half-spacing to exclusive spring-cush- 
ioned keytops. Precision-built to the 
highest standards in Europe's largest, 
most modern typewriter factory. See— 
test—compare an Olympia before you 
decide on any other typewriter. See 
Yellow Pages for nearest dealer 





GET THE FULL STORY 
SET TO MUSIC — FREE! a 


Sprrrrs 


For a free copy of the 
lively new Olympia 
Typewriter Song mail 
this coupon teday. You'll 


receive an actual 33% Name 


OLYMPIA DIVISION, Dept. R-3 
Inter-Continental Trading Corporation 
90 West Street, New York 6, New York 





R.P.M. phonograph rec- 


ord card, by Columbia Address 











City 
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Howard B. Toms Tree Surgery, Inc. serves companies, institutions 
and home owners throughout much of Connecticut. The firm’s em- 
ployees and their dependents have the security of modern group 
insurance, custom-planned by New York Life 


- 


YZ Ysa 
anhhy 


¥ 


WU 


“I'd recommend 
New York Life’s Employee Protection Plan 
for every smal! business!’ 


SAYS HOWARD B. TOMS, of New 
Canaan, Conn., President of the tree 
surgery company bearing his name. 
“Our employees greatly appreciate the 
benefits in this plan . . . it’s a mighty 
good investment.” 


New York Life’s Employee Protection 
Plans give companies with five or more 
employees a way to build morale, at- 
tract and keep high-grade help. The 
plans offer a choice of modern cover- 
ages : life insurance, weekly indemnity* 
and medical care benefits, now includ- 
ing major medical insurance in most 
states. 


IMPORTANT EXTRA! New York 
Life’s Nyl-A-Plan is another excellent 
way to increase employee good will 
and protect your investment in your 
entire benefits program. This new and 
attractive service provides you and 


8 


your employees an opportunity to co- 
ordinate your company benefits, in- 
cluding Social Security, with personal 
insurance programs. Additional per- 
sonal or business insurance may be 
obtained at Nyl-A-Plan rates. — 


Talk to your New York Life Agent 
now about an Employee Protection 
Plan and its teammate, Nyl-A-Plan. 
Or write: New York Life Insurance 
Company, Dept. RT-2, 51 Madison 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y. (In Canada: 
443 University Ave., Toronto 2, Ont.) 


NEW YORK LIFE 


LEADER IN BUSINESS INSURANCE 


wylic 


group contract issued, depend- 
loyees and applicable state 
tates with compulsory dis- 


5 laws 


umns a number of months back a 
letter from a Rotarian who was ex- 
pressing his regret that his Club 
had not received more answers to 
letters sent to Clubs overseas. That 
has not been our experience! 

During the present Rotary year 
we conducted an _ International 
Service project in which every Club 
member participated, and through 
which at least one Club in 150 Ro- 
tary Districts was addressed. A let- 
ter containing two photo reproduc- 
tions of Bendigo and its district, a 
thumbnail sketch of our Club and 
District resources, and a _ biank 
space fot a handwritten message 
was distributed to each member of 
our Club for dispatch after adding a 
personal message, and it was ar- 
ranged that the classification by the 
addressee would be as near as pos- 
sible to the classification held by 
our member. 

The friendliness and personal na- 
ture of the replies have put us in a 
quandary, for so many of them 
make us feel that we ought to write 
again and say, “Thank you for a 
very real piece of Rotary fellow- 
ship.” But as it is an impossibility 
to do so in every case, I wonder if 
those who do not receive a letter 
from us would accept this perhaps 
inadequate, but deeply sincere, let- 
ter as an expression of our appreci- 
ation. A “bridge of friendship” has 
surely been built between us and 
we are certain it will stand firm 
through the years 

—-W. G. Sones, Rotarian 
Banker 
Bendigo, Australia 


‘Apply the Four-Way Test! 

The debate-of-the-month ‘Planned 
Obsolescence’—Is It Fair? [Tue Ro- 
TARIAN for February] is highly in- 
teresting [Continued on page 61) 
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I Love 


I love the way the pigeons crawl, 
ind how the worms ali fly 
I love the airplanes in the sea, 
ind the boats up in the sky. 
I love, upon a night like this, 
The way the wolves all howl; 
For if one should meow at me 
I'll get my trusty towel 
1 love the way the sun comes down 
Right at the break of day. 
] et en love the men in white 
Who are taking me away 
Don FALLICK 
Son of Rotarian 


THe ROTARIAN 





This Rotary Month 


NEWS FROM 1600 RIDGE AVENUE, EVANSTON, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


CONVENTION. On the May-June schedule of Rotary events are 
many important meetings (see below), one being the interna-— 
tional Convention in Miami—Miami Beach, Fla., May 29-—June 2. 
The stage is set, the curtain ready to go up. (For a 20- 
page report on the Convention, see the July issue. ) 


MAIL MARK. Authorized by the U. S. Post Office Department 
is a special cancellation in honor of Rotary's 5lst 
Convention. It reads: "Rotary International Convention— 
Miami—29 May-2 June, 1960." Mail from Miami and Miami 
Beach is being cancelled with it. 


PRESIDENT. Now in his final months as Rotary's President, 
Harold T. Thomas faces a busy schedule topped by a Board 
meeting and the International Assembly and Convention. 
Behind him are some 75,000 miles of travel to visit Rotary 
Clubs and large international Rotary gatherings in North 
America, South America, Europe, and the Caribbean area. . 
For a report on recent Presidential visits, see pages 32-35. 


PRESIDENT-ELECT. As the beginning of his term nears, J. Edd 
McLaughlin, of Ralls, Tex., President-Elect for 1960-61, 
is deep in plans for advancing the program of Rotary 
under his leadership. He will announce his goals in the 
July issue. 


PRESIDENT-NOMINEE. Announced earlier in these pages was the 
choice of the Nominating Committee for President of Rotary 
International for 1961-62: Joseph A. Abey, a newspaperman 
of Reading, Pa. On March 16, no other nominations having 
been received by the General Secretary of RI, President 
Thomas declared Rotarian Abey to be the President—Nominee 
for 1961-62 in accordance with RI By—Laws. He will be 
elected at the 1960 Convention. 


DIRECTORS-NOMINEE. Also to be elected at the Convention 

are six Board members to fill openings occurring on 

June 30. Three will be filled by Directors from Central 
Canada and U.S.A. Zones 4 and 5; three others by Directors 
nominated by the Board in accordance with RI By-Laws. Two 
of these latter are Clement A. Morraye, of Ghent, Belgium, 
and A. D. G. Stewart, of Sydney, Australia. The third Board 
Nominee will be named from Ibero America prior to the Con- 
vention. President Thomas, as Immediate Past President, 
will be a Director next year. The President-Elect for 1961- 
62 will serve as a Director for 1960-61. The President for 
1960-61 will be a member and Chairman of the Board. 


MEETINGS. Board of Omector . prado i. 
International Assembly....... . . 

Rotary Institute . 

Rotary Foundation Trustees. . ee Lake Plocid, N.Y. 
Council on Legislation. . ; Miami-Miami Beach, Fla. 
International Convention. .. May 29-June 2.......Miami-Miami Beach, Fla. 
Board of Directors. ....... fund 74 Vavlinns Vas). é Evanston, Ill. 


VITAL STATISTICS. On April 26 there were 10,554 Rotary Clubs 
and an estimated 489,000 Rotarians in 116 countries and geo- 
graphical regions. New Clubs since July 1, 1959, 

totalled 301. 





About Our Cover 
and Other Things 


YES, PROFESSOR, you're right. That is Tiibingen in our 
cover picture . . . your old university town on the Neckar 
River in Wiirtenberg land in Germany. That's the 5tift- 
kirche steeple on the horizon, looking just as it did when 
you were there. The medieval streets, Schloss Hohen- 
Tibingen high on the hill, the great scholarship and the 
abundant Gemiitlichkeit—nothing much, they say, has 
changed in the old town in a long, long time. You remem- 
ber well that, as a fortress, Tiibingen dates back to 1078 and 
that its great university opened its doors in 1477. Since then 
26 generations which was yours? of philosophers, poets, 
musicians, and scientists have walked its cobblestones, sat in 
the sun in ite townhall platz, and argued Hegel and Keppler 
(who were alumni) in its mellow classrooms. But some- 
thing new has come to Tiibingen since you were there—a 
Rotary Club. With its sister city of Reutlingen, Tiibingen 
shares a Club formed in 1954. It meets Monday noons, al- 
ternates its meeting place between the two communities. 
and has 37 members. . . . A modest European photogra- 
pher named F, Schneider took this beautiful picture: Pub- 
lix Pictorial provided us with the transparency. . . . For 
a deeper insight into the lives of Rotarians in the Federal 
Republic of Germany (which has 141 Clubs with 4.888 
members) see our feature about Kurt Lehmann, sculptor. 


THE GREEN MISTS of Spring are rising in the stark tree- 
tops outside our windows and the sap seems to be running 
fast in the small boys and dogs playing ball in the park 
across the way. Soon everything will be leaf and petal and 
fragrance and, for your staff people here in your headquar- 
ters building, a kind of happy frenzy induced by a meeting 
of the Board of Directors, the International Assembly at 
Lake Placid, and the international Convention #t Miami- 
Miami Beach. The last-named event comes May 29-June 2 
and by the end of it a small group of our Magazine people 
will have taken and selected photos, made layouts, and writ- 
ten text and captions sufficient to fill about 20 pages of the 
July issue with a quick and we hope interesting and mean- 
ingful report on the large world gathering. The Annual 
Convention is important. Attend if you possibly can. If you 
can’t, learn what it achieved through these pages next 
month, 


WE WERE in a group of intellectuals at a party the other 
night—on what basis we don’t know—-and a musician sud- 
denly turned to us and asked: “What is the rationale of Ro- 
tary?” Caught us off guard. As we began to phrase an an- 
swer, inspiration struck. We went to our topcoat, drew out 
a copy of Tue Rotarian, and handed it to the inquirer. For 
an instant we'd been so close to the forest we'd overlooked 


the trees. 
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The Worlds Greatest Bridge 


Only faith, understanding, patience, and determination 


N THE road to freedom, jus- 
tice, and peace lie deep 
chasms of ignorance and in- 
tolerance cut by rivers of dis- 

trust, misunderstanding, fear, and 
hatred. Rotary’s President, Har- 
old T. Thomas, has recognized 
the world’s need for bridges of 
friendship. “The building of such 
bridges,” he has said, ‘is the busi- 
ness of Rotary.” 

Let us see how four types of 
bridges illustrate President Thom- 
as’ appeal. 

The “beam bridge,” as it is 
technically termed, is exemplified 
by a plank across a ditch or the 
familiar girder bridge laid from 
pier to pier. It possesses great 
transverse stiffness and strength. 
Caesar’s bridge across the Rhine 


Beam bridge 


can bridge the chasms that separate men. Rotary provides 


the blueprint, but the construction task falls to us. 


is a famous example. More recent 
examples are the Tay Bridge 
(two miles long) and the remark- 
able Britannia Tubular Bridge, 
which was opened by Queen Vic- 
toria in 1850. Unique and daring 
in its this bridge, 
is constructed 
girders of 


com eption, 
which still stands, 
of massive hollow 
wrought iron 
Rotary’s system of membership 
ensures that all worthy vocations 
men strong 
enough to bear the heavy respon- 
sibility of two-way representation 
and leadership. “Byd ben boyd 
bont” is an old Welsh adage. It 
Who would lead must be 
a bridge When striving to effect 
better understanding between 
management and operatives or 


are represented by 


means 
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different nationalities or races or 
creeds, Rotarians must function as 
bridge builders. 

The “suspension bridge” is oft- 
en used for crossing deep and nar- 
row chasms. These bridges orig- 
inated centuries ago among an- 
cient civilizations such as those of 
the Chinese and the Incas, who 
slung loose structures of fiber 
ropes between strong trees on 
either side of the gorge. To Great 
Britain belongs the honor of build- 
ing the first great suspension 
bridge It crosses the Menai 
Straits in North Wales. Designed 
and erected by the famous Scot- 
tish engineer Thomas Telford, it 
was opened by the Duke of Well- 
ington 134 years ago. The central 
span is 600 feet long 


Illustrations by Joe Pierson 


Suspension bridge 
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Arch bridge 


ion bridge the 
cables counter the direct pull or 
tensile stress. The cables, tie rods, 
and every other supporting unit 
in the system help to carry the 
load totary flings strong cables 
of understanding across 
chasms of ignorance and enmity 
Every ntance between 
member and member, Club and 
Club, employee, 
and nation and nation adds a 
strand to this cable of friendship 
With supporting 
units it will bear any strain. With 
each new load distribution the 
main cables w find new posi- 
tions of equilibrium, and the 
bridge will hold 

The arch 


mass Of Drick 


In the suspens 


deep 
acquai 


employer and 


cooperative 


bridge” is a curved 


vork or stone, bound 


By C. P. HINES 


Honorary Rotarian, 
Ipswich, England 


In Caracas, Rotary’s chief “bridge 
builder,” President Harold T. 
Thomas (seated, right), dedicates a 
huge world globe built by Rotarians 
of the V enezuelan capital. (Pictorial 
high lights of his recent Ibero-Amer- 
ican travels appear on pages 32-35.) 


by mortar, possessing neither 
transverse stiffness nor tensile 
strength, yet capable of support- 
ing great weight. The arch is so 
designed that the line of pressure 
is transmitted through it from the 
keystone summit to the founda- 
tion piers. 

Rotarians, cemented together 
by the ideal of service, are units 
of an arch bridge. Firmly based 
on piers of fellowship, their key- 
stone is peace. The greater the 
load, the closer knit become the 
units. 

The “cantilever bridge.’ Most 
useful in bridging wide openings, 
its girders project far beyond their 
supporting piers and carry the 
load upon girders braced where 
they tend to bend. The Forth 


Cantilever bridge 


Bridge was the first great applica- 
tion of the cantilever principle to 
bridge building. 

Wide rivers of pride, prejudice, 
suspicion, and misunderstanding 
separate individuals and nations. 
Rotarians and other leaders can 
throw out, from opposite sides, the 
strongly braced girders of their 
desire for peace. Given patience, 
determination, and faith, these 
will eventually bridge the widest 
river. Deep and wide indeed are 
these chasms. But “Who would 
lead must be a bridge.” With faith 
in our purpose let us use the 
proved materials which Rotary 
supplies, showing ourselves, in 
very truth, to be builders of the 
greatest bridges the world has 
ever seen. 











In his studio in Hanover, Germany, sculptor Kurt Lehmann surveys some of the works which have brought him fame. Many of his sculp- 
tures are miniatures like these. His life-size Shepherd Boy (above) almost won the 1955 Grand International Prize in Séo Paulo, Brazil. 


We aes Greek goddesses in railroad stations, 


cherubs on mantelpieces, and victorious gen- 

erals in town squares went out of style, the 
future of sculpture seemed dim indeed. 

There wasn’t room for Aphrodite in the foyer of 


the modern home (which didn’t even have a foyer). 
Nor would she have seemed comfortable beside the 
radio or phonograph. 


Sleek and bare rose the modern streamlined build- 
ings which had no need for gargoyles on the cornices 
or nymphs gambolling above the front door 

Still there were men who believed that sculpture 


had something to say to the modern world—but that 
a new language reflecting the times was needed, just 
as each other age had had its own language of art. 
Out of the artistic ferment of the early Furiously they searched for it—in all directions. 
: Some delved back into the primitive past to cap- 
ture the vitality of tribal masks and jungle idols. 
20th Century came a new language of art. Others dove headfirst into the new technology, re- 
trieving aluminum and steel and plywood, glass, and 
a host of synthetic substances which they worked 
This is the story of one of its masters. and shaped and pounded into strange new forms that 
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course. Born in Coblenz, in the Rhineland, in 1905, 
he had studied under a progressive body of instruc- 
tors at the State Academy of Arts in Kassel. At 24 
he staged his first one-man show and won the city 
art award, which made it possible for him to travel 
to Belgium and France for further studies. The 
next year he studied in Rome under a scholarship, 
then spent several years in Berlin, returning to 
Kassel in 1933. From 1940 to 1945 he served as a 
soldier, and after his release as a prisoner of war 
continued his work in Kassel, where an art patron 
helped him through a fruitful but money-poor pe- 
riod. The hard time of this new beginning came to 
an end when in 1949 he received the Cologne Art 
Prize and accepted his present post—professor of 
sculpture at the Technical Institute in Hanover. 

Like most of the German sculptors who grew up 
in his time, Kurt Lehmann abandoned the photo- 
graphic realism of the old art but still kept the 
elements of the natural figures he portrayed. Aim- 
ing to present the essence of his subjects, he dis- 
carded such elements as might detract from the 
emotion that was being conveyed: anatomical de- 
tails, usually clothes, sometimes even faces. And 
like the abstract artists, he delighted in clear and 
geometrical forms pleasing to the eye, and surfaces 
inviting to the touch. In almost all his works, for 
example, the spaces within the sculpture are almost 
as important as the filled forms between: the spaces 
between a crooked arm and a head, between a bent 
leg and the base, or between the arms-connected 
figures of two playful boys, which urge the eye to 
rove about the sculpture. 








“Thus the way of Kurt Lehmann,” says Dr. Walter 
Passarge, director of the Mannheim Art Museum, 


Outside the studio in the courtyard are larger pieces. Here, on a 
ji suntty day, he may be found at the strenuous task of chipping stone. 
- 


The tools and materials and results of his art fill the scul ptor’s 
work table. He works chiefly in bronze, terra cotta, and stone, 


speed and ten 

e present. some 

and Alexander 

ith shears and 

reate his “mo 
flowing, shifting metal shapes 
reeze like | es in a pond or 
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the steps were all in the wrong 
he art resembled nothing that 
een on eart When viewers 
they were told that it was a 
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trange to the sculptor that the 
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Monumental yet warm is this stone figure. 


A symbol of the “years of misery” is the 
bronze collapsing youth made in 1946-49, 


Seated Woman is displayed in Cologne 


Museum 


“leads from closeness to the natural form to increas- 
ing abstraction and monumentality, without giving 
up the proximity to life and to the sensual forms of 
reality. That is the thing that is so wonderful about 
the works of this master; in spite of severeness of 
form and increasing geometrizing, his figures gen- 
erate the full warmth of life. It is above all the 
world of youth which Kurt Lehmann demonstrates 
time and again—and his art has contained in the 
most beautiful manner the youthful vigor and 
healthy liveliness, even the delightful sense of 
humor, which may, perhaps, be considered as an 
inheritance from his native Rhineland.” 

Today the life-charged works of this Rotarian 
sculptor of Hanover may be seen in many places of 
his city, which has been rebuilt from the ruins of 


war—in parks and school courts, in the center of a 


fountain where children play, in huge buildings. In 
its rebirth the city of Hanover has profited from the 
realization that sculpture has a place in the modern 
city—to relieve the cold barrenness of stark archi- 
tecture with human warmth, to provide the viewer 
with the variety and surprise he obtains in the coun- 
tryside from Nature, and sometimes even to start 
smiles in the eyes of harried passers-by. Today, in 
varying but increasing degree, the same thing is 
happening in cities all over the earth, and the sculp- 
tor is again speaking to the world. 
By Elliott McCleary 
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Moses atop Mount Sinai receives the Law, in this shell limestone relief that sides 
the reception hall of the courthouse of Lower Saxony in the city of Hanover. 


Two boys cavort atop a fountain in Hanover. 


Less than nine inches high are these bronze 
figures made in 1950 which stand in the 
opera house of Hanover: Girl with Mask. 
Listening One, and Flute Player. Humor 
may be seen in many Lehmann sculptures. 





Canada and t 


There are great benefits 


and some problems, too. 


Says James A. Roberts 


Canada’s Deputy Minister of Trade and Commerce, James 
A. Roberts was president of his own investment firm, offi- 
cer of other firms, when he was appointed in 1958. In 1951 
he was president of the Canadian Exporters Association. 


‘Te dominant position of the 
United States in the Canadian 
market came about during the lat- 
ter part of the 19th Century fol- 
lowing the rapid expansion which 
took place in the U. S. economy 
after the Civil War. Up to that 
time, Canada’s trade was chiefly 
with the United Kingdom—char- 
acteristic of the mother country- 
colony relationship. By 1896, 
however, more than one-half of 
the Canadian imports were from 
the United States, and since then 
the dominance of products of 
U. S. origin in the Canadian mar- 
ket has been maintained. The 
other side of the coin shows U.S 
demand for the products of Ca- 
nadian resource industries as hav- 
ing risen very markedly since 
1945. 

The history of Canada’s trade 
with the United States has been 
marked by three major develop- 
ments, each of which has suc- 
cessively increased Canadian de- 
pendence on the U. S. economy 
both as a source of supply and as 
a market. The First World War 
spurred the growth of Canadian 
industry and, for the first time, 
iron and steel and other manu- 
factured goods appeared in the 
Canadian list of exports. The Ot- 
tawa Agreements of the 1932 de- 
pression period, following the 
Smoot-Hawley tariff, created a 
preferential tariff system favoring 
Empire trade. One of the system's 
effects was the encouragement of 
U. S. manufacturers to open 
branch plants in Canada to serve 
not only the Canadian domestic 
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market, but to take advantage 
also of the preferential Canadian 
terms of access to other Common- 
wealth markets. As in 1914-18, 
the Second World War provided a 
similar industrial stimulus, the 
value of Canadian exports in 1944 
rising to four times that of 1938. 

A significant difference in the 
impact on trade of the two wars 
was the state of Canadian indus- 
trial development at the begin- 
ning of each. In 1914 the iron 
and steel and manufacturing in- 
dustries were in the embryonic 
stage; by 1939, heavy industry 
was well established, and subse- 
quent production of military ve- 
hicles, guns, ammunition, tanks, 
and aircraft formed a significant 
part of the total wartime exports. 

In both wars, Canadian depend- 
ence on imports from the United 
States increased; from a 50 per- 
cent share of the Canadian market 
at the turn of the century, U. S. 
imports rose to 60 percent in 1914, 
subsided slightly in the interwar 
period, rose again to 61 percent in 
1939, to 67 percent during the 
Korean war, and reached a record 
73 percent in the 1956 Canadian 
investment boom period. Last 
year’s figure was 68 percent 

From the 1900 percentage fig- 
ure of 38, the share of total Cana- 
dian exports moving to the United 
States rose to 45 in 1921, stood at 
41 in 1939, rose to 65 in 1950, and 
since Korea has been 59 or 60 
percent. 

This remarkable growth in the 
interdependence between the Ca- 
nadian and U. S. markets is more 


me U. SB. 


dramatically seen in the following 
table: 

Unrrep STaTes AND CANADIAN EXportTs 

United States Canada 
Total To Canada Total ToU.S. 

1939 100 100 100 100 
1944 449 294 372 343 
1949 380 392 327 401 
1954 476 565 426 623 
1959 486 763 522 819 

(Figures above are indices based on 
1928100. Dollar values in 1939 were [in 
millions] U. S. total 3,177, to Canada 489; 
Canadian total 925. to U. S. 380.) 

There are probably few articles 
made in the United States that do 
not find a sale in Canada. In terms 
of value, the leading items are 
machinery, automobiles and parts, 
chemicals and related products, 
prepared foods, iron and steel-mill 
products, textiles, coal, and pe- 
troleum. Each of these groups 
totals more than 100 million dol- 
lars; machinery alone, in the last 
few years, has averaged just over 
one billion dollars annually. 

The [Continued on page 20] 


The long friendship between Canada 
and the United States has been, and 
continues to be. a model of ideal 
international relations. Through the 
years, the increasing commerce across 
the world’s longest undefended fron- 
tier has served to join the two ever 
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Partners in Trade (a symposium) 


A BOOMING merchandise ex- 


change between Canada and the 
United States has been one of the 
gratifying features of North 
America’s economic experience 
since the beginning of World War 
Il. Before the war, trade relations 
hetween the two countries were 
already Each was the 
other's chief supplier and in some 
years also the chief customer. 
Now, after two decades of pro- 
found upheaval in international 
commerce, each country is by far 
the largest factor in the greatly 
expanded foreign trade of the 
other. The two-way movement 
across the border in 1959 had a to- 
tal value in excess of 7 billion dol- 
lars, a far larger volume of com- 
modity exchange than between 
any other two countries in the 
world. U. S. exports to Canada 


close 


closer. But recently, Canadians have 
expressed concern that huge U. S. in- 
vestments and product sales in Canada 
might cause it to become an economic 
dependency of its neighbor to the south 
In this symposium-of-the-month, two 
experts explore the issue.— Editors. 


JUNE, 1960 


No other two nations 


trade more with each other. 


Says Henry Kearns 


U. 8. Assistant Secretary of Commerce jor International 
Affairs, Henry Kearns came to Washington in 1957. In 
California he had owned and operated several small busi- 


nesses simultaneously, had a record of public service. 


of 3.8 billion dollars were greater 
than exports to the 20 other Amer- 
ican Republics combined. Imports 
from Canada had a value of 3.3 
billion dollars. Before the spurt 
in our imports from Europe last 
year, they ranked over imports 
from the whole of that trade 
region. 

In more concrete terms, Canada 
last year accounted for 23 percent 
of U.S. exports and for 21 percent 
of U.S. imports. In Canada’s total 
trade, the U. S. share represented 
68 percent of imports and 62 per- 
cent of exports. 

These figures show the strength 
of the trade ties between the two 
countries. Considering that Can- 
ada’s population is only a tenth 
that of the United States, the mag- 
nitude of the trade also presents 
impressive evidence of our north- 
ern neighbor's economic potential. 
With enormous land area and nat- 
ural resources requiring only ex- 
port markets for the support of 
high-volume production, Canada 
is able to send this country the 
mineral and forest products on 
which we are increasingly de- 
pendent on imports to meet our 
expanding consumption needs. 
Canada’s export development in 
turn has provided a solid founda- 
tion for expansion in the Canadian 
economy which has given rise to 
large gains in imports from us. 
Thus we have had in the trade 
over the border an interesting 
record of what international busi- 
ness can mean to both partners in 
optimum conditions. 

In relative terms, the growth in 


U. S. imports from Canada in the 
postwar years has exceeded that 
in our exports to Canada. In dol- 
lar value, however, we have con- 
tinued to sell Canada-more than 
we have purchased from her. The 
larger trade deficit which Canada 
has thus been incurring with the 
United States is often decried as a 
source of potential danger to the 
Canadian currency and economy 
The postwar experience, however, 
has shown this claim to be more 
theoretical than real. U.S. invest- 
ment in Canada, both by way of 
producer financing of Canadian 
industries and by way of the port- 
folio investment of U. S. compan- 
ies and individuals in Canadian 
securities, has been so large that 
the Canadian dollar has been ex- 
changing at an appreciable. pre- 
mium over U. S. funds in recent 
years. 

It would be a misrepresentation, 
of course, to infer that the VU. S. 
market for Canadian exports has 
been the sole factor behind Can- 
ada’s extraordinary progress in 
the postwar years. Other sectors 
of the country’s world-wide busi- 
ness have seen expansion. Internal 
developments in the discovery 
and exploitation of resources and 
the increase in the population 
were of the first magnitude of im- 
portance in setting the fast pace 
of the economy in the middle ‘50s. 
The Western oil and gas produc- 
tion gave rise to enormous pipe- 
line-construction projects, but its 
significance is not to be measured 
only in terms of the change in 
the fuel [Continued on page 21\ 
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[Continued from page 18) major 
items in Canada’s exports to the 
U.S.A. are newsprint, lumber 
and forest products, asbestos, 
uranium, iron ore, aluminum, cop- 
per, lead and zinc, nickel and 
other nonferrous metals, iron and 
steel-mill products, seeds and 
grains, whisky, cattle, meats, and 
fisheries products, fur skins, farm 
machinery and parts, aircraft and 
aero engines and parts, abrasives, 
petroleum, and natural gas. 

One of the salient features of 
Canada’s trade is that her staple 
exports are mainly bulky, rela- 
tively low-value commodities. The 
sources of supply are distant from 
foreign markets, and cheap trans- 
portation is therefore of vital im- 
portance. Of the chief staple 
exports, forest and mineral prod- 
ucts require a very large invest- 
ment in plant and in associated 
hydroelectric-power develop- 
ments. These resources have to 
be developed on the largest pos- 
sible scale to secure mass-produc- 
tion savings and to meet the 
heavy initial overhead. Canada 
produces and sells, commercially, 
five times her own consumption 
of wheat, ten times her own con- 
sumption of newsprint, and 20 
times her own consumption of 
nonferrous metals. Production in 
this volume is necessary to keep 
unit costs down to competitive 
leveis; to absorb this volume very 
large foreign markets are neces- 
sary. 

Canada’s good fortune in being 
next door to her most important 
market is, because of institutional 
and investment links and the per- 
vading influence of U. S. cyclical 
movements, not without certain 
drawbacks. Her trade with the 
U. S. is more important to Canada 
than is U. S. trade with Canada 
to the United States. Last year, 
Canadian per capita exports to the 
U. S. were approximately $175, 
whereas U. S. per capita exports 
to Canada were approximately 
$20. Canadian trade with the U.S. 
is 64 percent of her total trade, 
while that of the United States 
with Canada is only 20 percent 
of the United States’ total trade. 
Changes in U. S. trading policy or 
changes in the terms of trade in 
response to price movements in- 
evitably affect Canada far more 


mn" 


than Canadian or world-market 
changes affect the U. S. 

A unique feature of the eco- 
nomic relationship between the 
two countries the very large 
investment, direct and indirect, 
which U. S. corporations, private 
investors, and institutions hold in 
Canada. One-third of the total 
U. S. foreign direct investment 
has been placed in Canadian re- 
source industries and manufactur- 
ing. Branch plants or subsidiaries 


Americans than they have sold to 
them each year—diversification of 
Canadian export markets has been 
essential to meet this annual prob- 
lem. While the increase of U. S. 
investment in Canada has stimu- 
lated the growth of Canadian ex- 
ports to other countries, it has 
tended both to increase U. S. im- 
ports and to direct an increasing 
share of Canadian exports to the 
U. S. market. 

The Canadian deficit on current 


Logs destined for paper mills are handled by these lumberjacks on an Eastern Cana- 
dian river. Canada’s exports of pulp and paper exceed those of any other country. 


of U. S. companies in Canada 
number more than 4,400. This in- 
vestment which, in its direct par- 
ticipation form, began in the 
forest industries has grown stead- 
ily in recent decades, and has been 
a major factor in the rapid de- 
velopment of the Canadian 
economy 

That this large investment has 
brought with it great benefits to 
At the 
Canada has incurred 
for decades a large deficit on trade 
and other current transactions 
with the United States. Tradition- 
ally, Canada has met her trading 
deficit with the U. S. by her trad- 
ing surpluses with other coun- 
tries. As long as an annual trade 
deficit with the U. S. was to be 
expected—and since 
1886, have from 


Canada is unquestioned. 
Same time, 


Canadians, 
bought more 


account in 1959 was a record $1,- 
160,000,000. Interest and dividend 
charges owing to foreign owners 
of Canadian stocks, bonds, and 
businesses in 1959 totalled 656 
million dollars, the greatest part 
of which went to U. S. investors. 
That the figure. was not higher 
can be attributed in part to the 
fact that U. S. owners plowed 
back into their Canadian busi- 
nesses some of their current 
earnings 

Concern has recently been ex- 
pressed in some quarters in the 
United States over the U. S. deficit 
on international transactions of 
3.7 billion dollars. Americans may 
get a better relative idea of the 
Canadian problem by relating the 
deficits to comparable economic 
The Canadian current ac- 
[Continued on page 56] 


scales. 
count 
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[Continued from page 19] posi- 
tion, but also in the diversifi- 
cation of the whole complex of 
Canadian industrialization 
possible by the addition of large 
output of petrochemicals. Inau- 
guration of the Labrador’s iron-ore 


nade 


production, which promises con- 


tinuous development over many 
years, has linked Canadian ex 
ports with the raw-material sup- 
ply of the great n, oS teel 
The building of the St 
although a 


between our two 


industry 
Lawrence Seaway, 
joint 


countries 


project 

might not have been 
so soon if Canada’s grow 
ing economic strength had not 
financing so immediately 


realized 


made 
feasible 
Of greater importance perhaps 
than any other element of prog 
ress in the '50s was the 30 percent 
increase in Canada’s population 
that occurred as the result of the 
war’s effects on immigration and 
marriage rates. Since we are con- 
cerned with the country both as 
a custome! r 


and a 


consumption. Our population is 
now approaching 180 million and 
in the next decade it is expected 
to grow to 215 million. Our gross 
national product, now approach- 
ing 500 billion dollars annually, 
likely will exceed 650 billion dol- 
lars by 1970. 

It is estimated that these pro- 
jected increases will mean about 
a 30 percent increase in this coun- 
try’s raw-material requirements, 
even though improvement in tech- 
nology is expected to provide for 
more effective use. It is expected 
that there will be an increase in 
U. S. iron-ore imports to an an- 
nual rate of 65 million tons or 
more. Demand for high-grade 
steels is expected to generate de- 
mand for large increments to im- 
ports of nickel, cobalt, and other 
alloying metals. We shall have to 
import substantially more copper. 
Industry expects that the con- 
sumption of aluminum will in- 
crease several times. 

Our rapidly rising consumption 
of paper and pulp products also 


{ major export from the United States to Canada is heavy road-building equipment 
like these machines being shipped from a huge manufacturing plant in Peoria, Tl. 


cannot fail to take note of what 
this basic gain has meant to Cana 
dian production and consumption 

In conjunction with the factors 
of growth in our own economy, 
the expansive aspects of Canada’s 
postwar experience would seem to 
future of the merchan- 
dise trade with excellent pros- 
pects. Canada can certainly look 
forward to a much larger market 
here, if for no other reason than 


invest the 


the prospective increases in U.S 


1960 


: 


should maintain those items in 
the forefront of imports. Liquid 
fuels are likely to be represented 
in the trade in greater volume. 
At present, Canada has only a 
smal! share in our large petroleum 
import, but the natural-gas trade 
has made a strong rise since its 
beginnings and it will probably 
be limited only by the amounts 
Canada can spare after her own 
needs have been met 

The outlook for U. S. exports to 


Canada is just as impressive from 
the viewpoint of Canada’s growth 
prospects. Increases in Canadian 
population and gross national 
product of 24 percent and 59 per- 
cent are forecast for 1970. Even 
though the participation of 
foreign goods in Canada’s gross 
national product falls somewhat, 
in accordance with the secular 
trend, a much larger volume of 
supply from abroad will certainly 
be required to sustain activity in 
this larger framework. The physi- 
cal structure of the larger trade 
volume may be modified by the 
fact that the Canadian economy 
will have grown not only in size 
but in self-sufficiency. Some items 
of current trade from us—for ex- 
ample, machinery—are extremely 
large only because the present 
proportions of the Canadian 
market do not permit economical 
home production. In the short 
run also there will probably be 
cyclical fluctuations of some im- 
portance such as we had in the 
recent recession period. 

But this prospect of change 
with expansion is not alarming 
The necessity for constant accom- 
modation, whether economic or 
technologic, is a basic condition 
foreign traders have to face. It is 
no new thing, and it is not the 
portion of the U. S. exporter 
alone. In the past two years, for 
example, we have seen a revolu- 
tion in the import of small motor- 
cars which has had far-reaching 
influence on our domestic produc- 
tion. At the same time, this coun- 
try has had reluctantly to place 
quotas on lead and zine imports 
because of the weakness the 
recession price declines laid on 
our struggling midcontinent in- 
dustry. These latter restrictions 
have been a serious disappoint- 
ment to Canada as to several other 
producer countries. To mention 
another important Canadian ex- 
port, the once critical demand for 
uranium has now given way to 
oversupply, which is having seri- 
ous effects on some Canadian 
producers who are being asked to 
“stretch out” an export to us that 
last year amounted to as much 
as 280 million dollars. 

Price support for agricultural 
commodities also has given rise to 

[Continued on page 56) 
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Q. Can one count on earning a good stead: 
as a professional writer these days? 

A. I have been a professional writer fo 
and this vear I am taking a correspondence course in 
cartooning. Even Hemingway, I understand, catche 
his own fish. 

Q. Can a person live on what he mig) 
ing poetry? 

A. A person can live on bark 

Q. Briefly, can you explain how you 
from brief notes? 

A. Surely. I noticed my brunette daug 
was wild about a 19-year-old football player who had 
no means of support other than clearing brush on 
State highways. I immediately saw a sto 
changed the boy to another boy. I change: 
highway into the woman’s husband and 
brush into playing the piccolo in a 
chestra. From there on anyone can finis! 

Q. Do you have regular working how 

A. Yes. Seven to 11 every night, th 
other people are out partying and wo 
they never found time to become write: 

Q. Do you think an authar produc: 
lives a quiet, sheltered life | ‘ 

A. An author should get married, ha 
shop in the supermarket, fight with his 
writer should live, in other words, just 
else. Especially like anyone else 

Q. But isn’t a writer different from anyon 
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A. His difference is not in his life but in what he 
thinks of it. 

Q. If writing is so unstable, confusing, heart- 
breaking, and wearying, why do you go on doing it? 

A. Why does a crow caw? 

Q. My stories keep being rejected but they're just 
as good as the ones I see published? Why? 

A. They should be bette: 

Q. How can one distinguish between shallow prose 
and immortal literature 

A. Some excellent works drop quickly into obliv- 
ion, while a certain amount of junk remains sturdil 
withus.... The real problem seems to me to be how 
to avoid writing trash and how to write what will 
have universal appeal in time and space. I think thi 
requires getting down to the deep, dear, sweet, pain- 
ful, and loving emotions that have always been, and 
probably will always be, with us. Writing based on 
current moral fads or social conflicts is not likely to 
linger. Writing based on the timeless feelings of love 
and hate and compassion and fear and faith will 
remain. As the anonymous cockney once said, “’Ere 
is Literature with a capital Hell!” 

Q. I ama boy of 14 and am working on my second 
novel, When I was 13, 1 wrote a mystery novellette 
which I submitted to a publisher, telling him my age 

Within two we eks, it was rejected. I wonde) 
whether editors are just not interested in material 


from someone my age? 

A. I can hardly believe editors are prejudiced 
against a boy because he is 13 | have polled fou: 
or five editors and the majority believe that they 
































You have Vime on your hauds and want tobea writin? 
Well, | have Time on my haude aud woulh Uilee 
take sit your appeudig. 


book that looked like a 
» had written it. Or, in the 
beagle had written 


iter do when his markets die? 
rst fired from my last job, and I 
een blows) that I intended to be 
he hit me a right cross, saying 
am happy I did not take his 
write all types of things. Don’t 
ng you can be sure of: publish- 
weather, ll change. 
ery magazines on nonfiction? 
rtbreaking to write a history of 
to find four editors have all 
piece on the same subject. 
told I can publish my book myself 
e money than the measly 10 or 15 
jive. Is this possible? 
possible. Some things are more 
The possibility of an unknown 
s own book and making money 
7,123,456,000,987,111,876,756,264,- 


istic do you think it is most im- 
to have? 
sity, more possibly patience. 
been any good at writing. But I 
hands and think I'd like to be a 


time on my hands and I'd like to 


Lepecially spe 


take out your appendix, but | den’'t think either ot 
us has a chance. 

Q. In the end, what does it matter whether «a 
writer is published or not, as long as he is able to 
express himself? I am a beginner. 

A. I know you are a beginner, you dear little 
thing. I will try to answer your question. If the deep 
heart-stirred, belly-warmed urge that spurs a write! 
on could be satisfied with mere self-expression, a 
woman could just self-express herself by hitting he: 
husband over the head with an andiron, or a husband 
by making bad noises when his wife sings in church 
It is not that simple. The writer with the true excite 
ment and yearning and love of writing in his heart 
needs to communicate. He has something warm and 
wonderful and not too hard to understand; some 
thing precious, beautiful, and loving. He wants to 
give this to someone, to many people, to a few at 
least. He cannot contain it. It is a little like being 
truly in love. You cannot do it very well by yourself 
You have to communicate. There must be com- 
munion. The reason for most writers is that they 
long for the warmth of other hands, other hearts 
other minds. They are often shy, inward-looking 
self-conscious in their outward appearance, but in 
all of them is a desperate need to show their secret 
knowledge, which is their insistent need to be part 
of the universe and fully alive. Sometimes they ar« 
great writers because the living-ness has been re- 
versed. They tear and cut and bleed and hate. But 
it is all the same thing. It is a need to live with othe 
lives, and it is often their only way. Wait and se« 
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The desolation above, created by the Communists in 
the last stages of the Korean War, and the same spot 
in Seoul’s downtown business district (opposite page) 
as it appears today dramatize the hopeful aspects of 
the Korean recovery, Yet, on this tenth anniversary of 
the Red invasion, Korea remains a land filled with 
problems for itself and the world. The recent disturb- 
ances in the major cities of Korea and the resultant 
governmental upheaval are only a part of the total. 


As DAWN was breaking on the morning of June 
25, 1950, North Korean Communist forces surged 
across the border dividing North and South Korea 
Storming southward, wreaking devastation, the. 
rolled onward as the United Nations issued a fruit 
less cease-fire order, crushing the resistance of Re 


public of Korea forces. Planes and na forces of 
the United States of America went into action, as 
the United Nations empowered its members t 


; 


launch a “police action” and send armed forces to 


4 


defend South Korea. Unseasoned troops of the 
United States were the first to land, but arrived onl) 
in time to share in a continuing retreat, and by Sep 
tember 7, 1950, Allied forces had been driven into a 
small pocket of territory around the port of Pusar 
Then the United Nations forces under General Mac 
Arthur launched a counterattack from a beachhead 
at Inchon behind North Korean lines. Allied armies 
which eventually included combat forces from 1 
members of the United Nations in addition to the 
main force supplied by the United States, swept tl 
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peninsula free of North Korean forces up to the 
Manchuria border. By November General Mac- 
Arthur declared that his troops “will be home for 
Christmas.” But that same week, “volunteer” Red 
Chinese troops swarmed across the Yalu River to 
split the thin Allied forces and change the face of 
the war. The years 1951-53 saw a disheartening see- 
saw struggle culminating in a bloody stalemate 
across the middle of Korea which continued as truce 
talks begun in July, 1951, dragged on until a cease- 
fire was finally declared July 27, 1953 

The invasion had been stopped approximately 
where it began, but Korea lay in ruins. From one 
million to 1% million South Korean civilians had 
lost their lives. Some 100,000 children in South 
Korea were orphaned, 700,000 homes were de- 
stroyed, and nearly half the people were made al- 
most destitute. The South Korean Army had suffered 
00,000 casualties and the Red Army from 142 mil- 
lion to 2 million. The United States, which had 
supplied 90 percent of the United Nations forces, had 
suffered 54,246 deaths, and total United Nations 
casualties were 156,000 

In the years that have followed, the United States 
alone has spent 2.9 billion dollars, and twoscore 
other nations have contributed money, materials, 
and technicians through the United Nations Korean 
Reconstruction Agency to help put the shattered na- 
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en Years 


tion back on its feet. Korea, at the least, has been 
laced back on the road to recovery 

But what was the significance of the Korean 
War? Observers are still puzzling over the answers, 
but some facts seem evident 

The Korean War emphasized the growing power 
of Red China, which for three years resisted the 
mighty United States. The war shocked the United 
irmament, necessitating a huge de- 

hich continues to this day. It pro- 

ing ground for the newest tools of 

nodern warf with the exception of the atomic 

bomb, which the United States possessed and re- 

[It was also a showcase for the latest 

chological irfare—including un- 

charges of germ warfare against 

ites, and the startling “brainwashing” 

ch the Chinese used in attempts to 

nited States prisoners mouthpieces of Com- 

propaganda. The experiments fared too well 

ste, startling that nation into a realization 

that too few of its young people understood the 
meaning heir own democracy. 

The wal vhich at times threatened to turn into 
World War III and may have been a substitute for 
1 world-wide battle—hinted at the possibility of 
future “limited wars’’ which the Western nations 


‘ 


forced to fight. Military men reorganized 


might be 


Later 


and reéquipped their units to provide for fast-mov- 
ing, hard-hitting, self-contained groups which could 
be flown to any part of the world to extinguish 
brush fire” wars in a hurry. 

In terms of long-range history, the Korean War 
marked what has been called the “anti-Munich” of 
this period. As Christian Science Monitor editor 
Erwin Canham wrote in THe Rorarian of January, 
1951, “It has warned the Communists never to take 
the free nations for granted. It has stimulated, we 
can hope, the rearmament of the Atlantic Com- 
munity. It has brought a highly salutary change in 
LU. N. structure. 

“The Acheson proposals, adopted by the U. N. As- 
sembly, are perhaps the longest step so far taken 
toward effective peace machinery. The people's 
parliament—the General Assembly—now has power 
to act. It is to have a fire-alarm system and a fire- 
fighting system—watchdogs over troubled areas, and 
a mobile U. N. military force. All these are immense 
gains. They were not in sight before the Korean 
challenge came.” 

In the years since, United Nations military forces 
have guarded the peace along the Israeli-Egyptian 
border and have watched the Greek border to pre- 
vent outside aid for the Communist guerillas in 
Greece. In 1958 the U. N. Observation Group in 
Lebanon and the Special Representative in Jordan 
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safeguarded those countries. In other places, the 
United Nations has served as a mediator and a force 
for peace. Despite the fact that it failed to act in 
Hungary or Tibet, the United Nations has succeeded 
in preventing bloodshed in various areas 

In Korea, the United Nations has failed in its 
objective to establish a free, independent, and uni- 
fied nation—which was guaranteed to Korea's people 
by the Allied Nations’ Cairo Declaration of 1943, but 
which was blocked in 1948 by Russia's refusal to per- 
mit U. N.-sponsored elections in North Korea. The 
North Korean Communists have continued to claim 
jurisdiction over all Korea, as has the Republic of 
Korea Government in South Korea. In the eyes of 
South Korea’s leaders, the war has never ended, 
and they are uncomfortably aware that Seoul itself 
is within range of artillery located on the 1953 truce 
line. South Korea still feels the need of a large 
military force because reports from North Korea tell 
of a large and powerful Communist war machine 
there. Money and manpower continue to be diverted 
from South Korea’s reconstruction to maintain the 
nation’s defense, and repressive measures by South 
Korean Government authorities have been defended 
on the basis that the country is still on a war footing, 
menaced by enemies within and without 

Korea was to have been a.showcase for democracy 
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Korea is divided approximately at the 38th parallel by the truce 
line of 1953. South Korean cities shown have ten Rotary Clubs 
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For decades the central figure in Korea was Dr. Syngman 
Rhee, “father of his country,” and 12 years its President. 


in the Far East. The months to come will be crucial 
in determining whether that ideal eventually can be 
attained. Now new elections are scheduled, and 
Korea at this writing was to have a parliamentary 
form of government headed by a Prime Minister. 

Korea’s economic recovery still has a long way to 
go, although sturdy buildings and wide streets have 
replaced war's desolation in Korean cities, although 
irrigation dams have been built, coal mines modern- 
ized, fishing fleets renovated, and orphans housed. 
In this great task of reconstruction, members of 
Korea’s Rotary Clubs—Chonju, Hanyang, Inchon, 
Kwangju, Pusan, Pusan South, Seoul, South Seoul, 
Taegu, and Taejon—have been active. And one of 
the most vital functions of the Clubs has been to 
provide a meeting place and a forum for business, 
professional, and political leaders of varying views. 

Korea’s sturdy, stubborn, and talented people look 
forward to the day when they will no longer need 
the economic supports furnished by the United 
States and the United Nations. Men like the mem- 
bers of Korea’s ten Rotary Clubs are vitally interest- 
ed in building secondary industries which will pro- 
vide goods for export. They are exploring ways to 
cut the red tape of international trade, to encourage 
foreign investment in Korea, to promote Korean 
products abroad, and to make the best use of Korea’s 
chief resource—its large labor force. And they are 
aware that the natural beauties and pleasant climate 
of their historic country, one of the world’s oldest 
civilizations, has much to offer tourists who can 
bolster the country’s economy. Such planning, to- 
gether with the democracy and independence Ko- 
rea’s people have so long striven to obtain, appears 
to offer hope for the future of a troubled land. 
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Ed. R. Johnson— 
AN APPRECIATION 


By I. B. SUTTON 


President of Rotary International in 1928-29 


a PRESIDENT Edward Roberts Johnson, of 
Roanoke, Virginia, died April 12 of a heart attack at 
his Winter home in Fort Lauderdale, Florida. His 
age was 77. Rotary International has lost a great 
leader and countless’ Rotarians have lost one of their 
closest and most cherished friends. As President of 
our international organization, Ed. Johnson trav- 
elled widely and served tirelessly with great dignity 
and prestige 

He was a gifted administrator with a remarkable 

memory, a lucid mind, and an ever-present notebook. 
He was a quiet, rather soft-spoken man who could 
coérdinate his ideas and arguments in a far more ef- 
fective and respected manner than if he had raised 
his voice. He was a director and chairman of the 
executive committee of the Norfolk and Western 
Railway-Compaeny,ef-—which his-fathersthe tate Lu- 
cius E. Johnson, was president from 1903 to 1918. 
jorn in Aurora, Illinois, Ed. attended Allegheny In- 
stitute in Roanoke and Purdue University in La- 
fayette, Indiana. He was an officer in numerous 
business and financial institutions. 

Ed. began his Rotary career in 1920 in the Rotary 
Club of Roanoke, of which he later became Presi- 
dent, then served successively as District Governor, 
international Director, and Vice-President, and was 
elected international President at the Mexico City 
Convention in 1935, at which outstanding event he 
served with distinction as Chairman of the Conven- 
tion Committee. He served as Chairman and mem- 
ber of numerous international Committees, always 
keeping a very keen interest in legislative matters, 
opposed as he was to any centralization of authority 
in Rotary International and being a firm believer in 
a true democratic form of administration. 

We Rotarians of the Republic of Mexico will al- 
ways hold a deep feeling of gratitude toward Ed. 
Johnson for his splendid work, his meticulous atten- 
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Ed. R. Johnson, of Roanoke, Va., President of Ro- 
tary International in 1935-36, who died April 12, 1960. 


tion to details, and his very successful administra- 
tion of the 1935 Mexico City Convention of Rotary 
International. 

Ed. Johnson was an honorary member of the Ro- 
tary Clubs of Fort Lauderdale and Lauderdale 
Beach, Florida; Salem, Virginia; and Williamson 
Road, Virginia. He also served as director of the 
Roanoke chapter of the American Red Cross and 
president of the Roanoke Chamber of Commerce and 
was an officer of the French Legion of Honor. 

Loyalty to his many responsibilities and friends, 
and the courage of his convictions were his out- 
standing characteristics. One of his fellow citizens 
has written of him as follows: 

“Ed. Johnson was a member of every committee 
that called for hard work and service in our city 
For years he worked wholeheartedly, sincerely, and 
successfully at whatever he did. He had good judg- 
ment, wisdom, and executive ability to a marked de- 
gree. He earned and merited confidence in every- 
thing undertaken, and the admiration and friendship 
of hosts of his fellowmen.” 

Ed. is survived by his wife, Edith, and daughter, 
Mrs. Ruth Johnson Davod, both well known to Ro- 
tarians of many lands, whose hearts go out to them 
in their great loss at this time. 
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Conference at Sea 


On a ship in quiet waters, far from the sounds of their busy cities, 


some South African Rotarians build friendly ties and make new plans. 


By THOMAS H. STUBBS 


President, Rotary Club of 
Roodepoort-Maraisburg, 
Union of South Africa 


te THE GANGPLANK of the 18,400-ton line 
Bloemfontein Castle, docked at Durban, strode more 
than 550 passengers. Rotarians and their wives, they 
had come from all parts of District 220, which is 
comprised of 67 Rotary Clubs and some 2,300 Ro- 
tarians in eight South African countries and the is 
land of Madagascar. 

Behind these Rotary folks were days of planning 
for the care of their households and their children 
ahead of them was a ten-day cruise in the Indian 
Ocean with port calls at Lourenco Marques and 
Beira in Portuguese Mozambique. Off Beira, in the 
Mozambique Channel, was to come the main event 
of the trip: the 1959 Conference of District 220 to 
be held for two days aboard ship. 

We embarked early in the morning of April 27 
under a clear sky and a benevolent sun. Officially 
the Conference was to open on our fifth day at sea 
but the fellowship and inspiration of this Rotary 


A view of the prow and superstructure of the S. S. Bloemfon 
tein Castle, floating site of the 1959 Conference of District 
220 attended by 550 Rotarians and their wives of South Africa 


gathering engulfed us right away. On promenade 
décks, in spacious lounges, and at dining-room tables 
old friendships were renewed and new ones begun 
with such greetings as “Hello! I’m Sabse Spiro from 
Roodepoort and this is my wife, Gladys.” 

Our first evening under way was enlivened by a 
‘Welcome aboard” party given by Captain Duggie 
Sowden and his officers. Senior officials of the 
Union-Castle Line also attended, and best wishes for 
a successful Conference were wired to us by the 
chairman of the line, Sir W. Nicholas Cayzer. But 
before the evening was over we turned to some Ro- 
tary business: the District Assembly for incoming 
Presidents and Secretaries. Ivan Barkhuysen, of 
Johannesburg, then District Governor, led this ses- 
sion of instruction and information for incoming 
Club officers 

Our arrival at Lourenco Marques on the second 
day found everyone ready to disembark. This 
capital city of Mozambique is an important port and 
commercial center. Busses were waiting to show us 
some of the sights, including the beautiful reception 
rooms of the municipal building, the cathedral, and 
the art museum. Some of the delegates and their 


The ten-day cruise began at Durban, Union of South Africa, and 
included visits at Lourenco Marques and Beira, Mozambique. 
These Conference delegates are boarding the ship off Beira. 
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{ photographer's delight! Plenty of sunshine and an exciting dramatic setting, as the ship sails north from Durban in the Indian Ocean 


ed by the Governor General of 
ig Captain Pedro Correia de Barros. 
rques, Governor Barkhuysen and I, 
Chairman ere honored to be re- 
nal Gouveia 
renco Marque nd Beira, a distance 
the assen of Presidents- and 
continued, with emphasis on co- 
ct activities for the coming year. 
Beira, situated at the mouths of 
Busi Rive we all lined up along 
iit for the nches to bring aboard 
ce delegates from the northern parts 
When they drew alongside, a mighty 
nes filled the air 
shipmate mong us, the Confer- 
the ship’s central lounge, an unusual 
Rotary District Conference, but an 
their menfolk occupied with Rotary 
the ladies left the ship to attend a 
Beira’s newest hostelry, the Grand 


with the | es back on board, Con- 





At Beira, on the Mozambique Channel, Colonel Pinto, the Gov- The shipboard .meeting begins as District Governor Barkhuysen calls 
ernor of Manica and Sofala, and his wife come aboard to open the the first plenary session to order. At his right is W. Maurice Wild, Past 
Conference. Ivan Barkhuysen, Rotary Governor, welcomes them. RI Vice-President, who is representing Rotary’s President at meeting. 


ference delegates and guests were honored by the 
presence of Colonel Alberto Ferreira Macedo Pinto, 
Governor of the Province of Manica and Sofala. Colo- 
nel Pinto officially opened the two-day meeting in 
behalf of the Governor General of Mozambique. We 
then heard an inspiring address, ‘Keep Rotary : 
Living Thing,” by W. Maurice Wild, of Port Bliza 
beth, Union of South Africa. A Past Vice-President 
of Rotary International, Rotarian Wild was present 
as the representative of Clifford A. Randall, who 
then was serving as Rotary’s world leader 

In the final hours of our Conference held in a float 
ing auditorium, we nominated a District Governor 
for 1959-60, James R. Webb, of Bulawayo, Southern 
Rhodesia, and had our sights set for the coming yea! 
on a realistic level by Governor Barkhuysen, who 
said in his closing address: “Let us get rid of this 
false, superimposed idea that Rotary can accept re 
sponsibilities for which it is neither fitted, designed, 
nor intended. Let us use our common sense and se¢ 
Rotary in its true perspective. Then when we hav: 
done so, and have satisfied ourselves as to what we 
are pledged, let each of us see to it that we ar 
faithful to our trust and try to make ourselves 
worthy of it.” 

The Conference at sea ended with a Grand Ball 
held ashore at Beira. The next day, Sunday, after at 
tending church services, we bade farewell to those 
Rotarians and their wives who would not be return 
ing to the ship with us. Soon after we boarded th S| aS eee 
Bloemfontein Castle, she hoisted anchor, turned _ th their husbands absorbed in Rotary matters eboced ship, the 
southward, and sailed to Durban. tend a luncheon addressed by the wife of the British vice-consul. 
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While the Bloemfontein Castle is at anchor off Beira, the two-day Conference continues in the ship's main lounge. Matters relating 
to the District and Retary worldavide are discussed, and a Governor for District 220 is nominated for the forthcoming year. 


The wife of Max Conley, President of the Rotary Club of Pietersburg, Union of South Africa, displays her £300 collection of dolls, 
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Dressed in crisp white uniforms, students of the R 
his wife, May. Nearing completion is a six-story Rotary school u 


at a blacl 


In Caracas, Rotary’s chief signs guest book 
Wai 


tie féte. At his side is Club Secretary Alfredo di 
4 


9 
ve 


th 


sponsored Rio I 
cles 


ay 


ranco school in Sao Paulo, Brazil, greet President Thomas and 


srooms for 4,000 elementary, high-school, and adult students. 


The President’s Travels 


President Harold Thomas visited six South American nations, three) 


islands of the Caribbean. Main cities shown on the map 
. Kingston, Ba . Quit I 
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{ll over Latin America 


Rotarians say ‘Welcome!’ 


to Rotary’s First Couple. 


ane 


illion-dollar- 
that climbs 


gh the rugg 

iport of L: 
the capital 

ber of the With a wide smile for the welcoming party, President Harold T. Thomas 


steps from the plane in Quito, Ecuador, the fifth stop on a one-month 


tured tor Rotary visit-—his first—to lands of the Caribbean and South America. 


ghted eng 
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e. is one 
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in Venez 
ind in ot] 
tries on h 
ip) the 
ple ol 
tramode ; In colorful Kingston, Rotarian 
be Issa, chairman of the Ja- 
maica Tourist Board, greets the 


men are pin President. Making the introduc- 
tion is Rotarian Sydney Levy. 


e tile-roo! 


Continued on next page 
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at 44 Sel ve At a press conference in Lima, Peru, Juan I. Camet (left) translates for Presi- 
nd. hom , 1e dent Thomas. Seated hetween them is Lima Rotary President Luis D. Razetto, 


who presided at a big inter-Club luncheon. Guests included Past RI President 


mM he . . 
» month Fernando Carbajal, District Governors Francisco Ruiz-Alarco, Luis de Orbegoso. 
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Before a crowd of youngsters eagerly awaiting its opening, President Thomas helps dedicate a 
library sponsored by the Rotary Club of Quito. Introducing him is Club President Leonardo 
Cornejo S., at whose left (light suit) is District Governor 
Mayor Julio Moreno E. stands at President Thomas’ left... . 
interviews with chiefs of State included this one with Camilo Ponce E. 
Ecuador. Rotary came to this land of 4 million people in 1927. 


tifredo Albornoz S. Quito's 
(At right) Harold Thomas’ many 
.. President of 
Now there are 19 Clubs. 


Sparkling white in the dry, hot sunshine of Lima 
is this clinic built by the Rotary Club of El 
Rimac and here visited by Rotary’s President. 
It’s bringing medical help and information to 
hundreds of | oad people of the area. In an- 
other visit-in Peru, Rotarians of Miraflores took 
him to see a kindergarten built by their Club. 
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Rotary helping children regain the use of paralyzed 
limbs is the story in Bogoté, Colombia, where local 
Rotarians are building a modern clinic (under con- 
struction in photo at right for rehabilitation of 
polio victims. President Thomas visits the old clinic, 
which now is too small, with (left to right) District 
Governor Teéfilo Quintero, Club President Rafael 
{. Pineda, and Dr. Garavito, of the Institute. 


Chicago reporters collect a news story fol- 
lowing the President's talk before Rotary’s 


first Club. At right 


Goldenbera, who joined the Club in 1905. 


is 


92-year-old Max 


Last stop in South America brings him to Georgetown, the 
capital of British Guiana, where he signs the guest book 
in the office of the Mayor, Rotarian J. A. Luckhoo (left). 


Celluloid collars and handle-bar mustaches were in vogue when 
Rotary came to St. Louis, Mo. President Thomas and his wife, 
May, helped the 476-member Club celebrate its 50th anniversary 
in February. At the left is Club President Robert W. Murch. 











Santiago, the centuries-old capital of this long, rugged, 


and scenic land, will host the South American Regional 


Conference of Rotary International November 24-27. 


CHILE 


By ALEJANDRO GARRETON SILVA 


Chairman of the 1960 South American Regional Conference Com- 
mittee, the author is a Past Director of Rotary International. 
He is professor of medicine on the University of Chile faculty. 


| eee years had not yet 


elapsed since America’s discovery 
when a young Spanish captain 
and his men began a 400-day 
march over mountains, valleys, 
and deserts from Peru to Chile. 
Arriving at a spot of incredible 
beauty, at the foot of a mountain, 
in the center of a valley, Pedro de 


Pedro de Valdivia was the Spanish captain 
who founded Santiago in 1541, He and his 
men had marched for 400 days from Peru. 


Valdivia established on February 
12, 1541, the city of Santiago del 
Nuevo Extremo. Here Valdivia 
found rich soil with myrtles and 
guillaves, ginger and strawber- 
ries, and “corn as tall as spears.” 
He was only 40 years old, and a 
halo of legend already surrounded 
him. This was the beginning of 
the conquest of Chile 

Santiago the sixth capital 
city established in South America, 
and is now the fourth-largest city 
in South America. November 24- 
27, 1960, it will be the site of the 
South American Regional Con- 
ference of Rotary International, 
and Rotarians from everywhere 
are invited. 

Here they can begin to explore 
a strange, homogeneous country 
blessed with beautiful scenery and 
climate and fruitful valleys—and 
with a people who have surmount- 
ed a “crazy geography,” isolation, 
hard soil, and an unfriendly sea. 

Chile has since its 
birth the cultural influence of 
Europe. From France and Spain, 
in art and literature; from Brit- 
ain, in politics and its navy; and 


received 


Santiag 


Pacrfie 
Ocean 





Germany, in science, its 
army, education, and technology. 
Only in the last few decades has 
a vast and very profitable influ- 
ence from the United States been 
felt. It can be noticed in our uni- 
versities, in the activities of tech- 
nical, industrial, commercial, and 
agricultural firms; as well as in 


from 


our public-health programs 

The capital of Chile has grown 
in every direction: residential dis- 
tricts, industrial zones, working- 
men’s towns, alternate on its vast 
area. Today Greater Santiago has 
nearly 2 million inhabitants. 

A large avenue, called Alameda 
Bernardo O'Higgins, after the man 
who founded the Republic in 1810, 
crosses the city from east to west. 
Four big parks full of beauties, 
shades, and lights give Santiago a 
romantic and sheltering green 
hue. 

Atop Santa Lucia hill is a beau- 
tiful garden where, near the cliffs, 
flowers and plants intermingle 
and form pleasant nooks next to 
centuries-old trees. It is the prom- 
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ve three 
Universid 
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ica, with 7,000 
the Universidad 
tado, with 6,000 


il effort of ¢ 
century 
gh qualit 
ans, Chile 


The broad and beautiful Alameda Ber- 
nardo O Higgins in Santiago is named for 
the man who founded the Chilean Repub- 
lic in 1810 and became its first President. 


poly graphic 


Stage ol olid 


ition of the land- 
luced a great num- 
vho have carried 
f great value the 
Chilean landscape. 
had great followers, 
ched its highest ex- 
Gabriela Mistral, 


Spacious and modern Santiago lies at an altitude of 1,700 feet in the very fertile Central 
Valley, backdropped by soaring Andes peaks. The climate here is similar to California's. 


winner of a Nobel Prize in 1945 

A characteristic trait of Santia- 
go, as well as of the whole coun- 
try, is its devotion to the free ex 


pression of ideas and purposes 
The background of liberty and re- 
belliousness of the Chilean people 
needs this element The oldest 
newspaper written in Spanish, 
El Mercurio, established in 1827, 
is in Santiago. 

In its four centuries of exist 
ence, the city has gone through 
many hours of affliction. During 
the first years there were the fires 
and destructions due to the Arau- 
canians, the unconquerable na- 
tives who lived in Chile long before 
the arrival of Pedro de Valdi- 
via. Then came the earthquakes 
which caused incredible damage 
After each catastrophe the spirit 
of the people arose to rebuild 
and also to create new progress. 


Thus has the city survived. It 
physical aspect i 
buildings of the past are still 
standing. A modern sense of life 
and its comforts has inspired most 


young Few 


of the present constructions in 
which one can already observe 
some original characteristics; and 
it seems that a new tradition is 
being created. There are fascinat 
ing residential districts and ave 
nues of beautiful design 

The downtown business district 
is a curious blend of Europe and 
the New World 
ment stores and small shops exi 


Large 


cle part- 
side by side with a vast trade to 
serve industrial and agricultural 
needs 

The gifts of Nature 
ucts of the soil and what come 


the prod- 


from the sea, God's farm—have 
given rise to a painstaking refine 


ment in eating. Again a mixture 


Fountains, trees, and statues lend heauty to Santiago's Alameda Bernardo O Higgins. 
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The capital city with its environs now has a population that approaches 2 million, 





Fountains 
track to see 


of the indigenous and the foreign 
has created the good Chilean cook- 
ing in which it is easy to observe 
some French influence. The 
gamut of culinary art goes from 
the popular dish, typical of Chile 
—the corn pie, humita and empa- 
nada—to the most costly and dif- 
ficult to prepare which climax 
with the famous lobster from Juan 
Fernandez Island. The vineyards 
that cover a great part of the cen- 
ter of the country start at a very 
short distance from Santiago, al- 
most within its limits. A great va- 
riety of exquisite wines form a 
tradition of great prestige. 

The eagerness for everything 
that means culture has tried to 
use all existing ways for express- 
ing itself. In. addition to many 
famed libraries and museums, 
Chileans are proud of their “bina- 
tional cultural institutes’ organ- 
ized during the last 25 years or so. 
There are 21 of them, each repre- 
senting a different country; their 
purpose is to promote cultural 


in the gardens of the racing club in Santiago. Crowds flock to its 
horses compete. Rodeos featuring Chilean cowboys are also popular. 


exchange and to develop in Chile 
the artistic, literary, and historical 
ideas of these countries. 

The theater has had a tremen- 
boom in Santiago during 
these last few years, and in 
Greater Santiago there are three 
symphonic orchestras. 

The industrial effort of the 
country is guided, directed, and 
controlled from Santiago. Over- 
coming tremendous difficulties, 
sometimes titanic, the country has 
been able to enter the field of big 
industry. It tears from the earth, 
copper, iron, gold, silver, nitrates, 
coal, magnesium, borax, and sul- 
phur. Chile has the largest cop- 
per reserve in the world and its 
1959 production was 538,000 met- 
ric tons of the reddish metal, the 
second largest after the U.S.A. 
The Chilean steel industry, sec- 
ond largest after Brazil in produc- 
tion, was established during the 
last few years. Our mineral wealth 
represents 82 percent of all our 
exports and constitutes 10 percent 


dous 


of the national income. Finally, 
during these last few years we 
have developed our oil resources, 
which already cover 80 percent 
of our national needs. 

These are the great endeavors, 
the work of the last decades. But 
this is not all. The industrial ef- 
fort has explored with eagerness 
and talent nearly all possible 
roads. The range of its activities 
is extraordinary: the coarse cloth 
and the fine silk, the carved wood 
and the wrought iron, the cheap 
book and the de luze edition, the 
agricultural machine and _ the 
chromed-metal object, the ex- 
quisite crystal and the window- 
pane, the aristocratic jewel and 
the popular toy. 

Chile now has 7% million -in- 
habitants. They are unequally 
distributed over its 741,767 square 
kilometers. In the North, in the 
region of the great deserts and 
mineral deposits—copper and ni- 
trates—there are only two people 
per square kilometer; in the 
agricultural and industrial cen- 
tral part, with its large cities, the 
density goes up to 125. But in the 
South, the region of forestc and 
lakes, the proportion is of only .5 
per square kilometer. 

Chile has the longest shore line 
in the world: 4,275 kilometers. 
The climate has been praised by 
everybody for its mildness. In 
the central zone we have, as an 
average, a temperature of 67 de- 
grees Fahrenheit during Summer 
months—part of December to mid- 
March—[Continued on page 55] 


High in the Atacama Desert region of Northern Chile stands a chapel built by the Bolivians who worked now-abandoned copper mines. 
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The Last Word on Miamiland 


James P. Mite hell, U. S. Secretary of 
Labor, will speak on Monday morning. 


I HE first word you should have 


on Rotary’s 1960 Convention in 
Miami and Miami Beach, Florida, 
May 29-June 2, is this: If you are 
reading this in mid-May and can 
still reach Florida by Convention 
time, it is not too late to mail your 
request for hotel accommodations 
—now! 

You have a_ hotel-reservation 
form in the back of your February 
and April issues of this Magazine. 
Detach it, fill it in, and mail it to 
the Rotary Convention Hotel 

ttee, P. O. Box 511, Miami 
Florida, U.S.A. 


In glass-bottom boats at Silver Springs, 
tourists glide through a jungle setting. 


Edward V. Rickenbacker, wartime ace, 
now airline head, speaks on W ednesday. 


The next-to-the-iast word on the 
Convention is that everything is 
ready—program events and enter- 
tainment and hospitality features. 
A recent addition to the roster of 
distinguished speakers you will 
hear is James P. Mitchell, U. S. 
Secretary of Labor. He is to ad- 
dress the Convention at the first 
plenary session on Monday, May 
30. 

Among other speakers who will 
appear on the platform of the 
Miami Beach Convention Hall are 
Captain Edward V. (“Eddie”) 
Rickenbacker, flying ace of World 
War I who now heads a major air- 
line company, and Victor Andrés 
Belaunde, of Peru, President of 
the General Assembly of the 
United Nations. Captain Ricken- 
backer speaks on Wednesday, Dr. 
Belaunde at the final session on 
Thursday. 

Also ready for the curtain to 
go up on Rotary’s 5lst Annual 
Convention are entertainment fea- 
tures ranging from musical in- 
terludes at plenary sessions to 
spectacular outdoor presentations. 
The “Flamingo Festival at Hi- 
aleah,” a pre-Convention feature 
on Saturday afternoon, May 28, 
and the University of Miami 
Symphony Orchestra at Conven- 
tion Hall on Sunday evening, May 
29, will start Conventior. week off 
in typical Florida style. 


Victor Andrés Belaunde, President of 
the General Assembly, speaks Thursday. 


This high note of entertainment 
excellence reaches its climax on 
Wednesday evening, June 1, in 
the world-famous Orange Bow] 
There, in a magnificent setting 
and with a cast of 3,000 perform- 
ers, will be presented for the first 
time the 400-year history of Flor- 
ida under Five Flags. A colorful 
extravaganza certain to thrill the 
Rotary audience. 

Now—the last word on Miami- 
land. It’s simply this: Make last- 
minute plans if you must, but 
come to the 1960 Convention—and 
bring your family. 


Florida offers climate, oranges, ype 
hotels, and sun bathers like this miss. 





Peeps at 
Things to Come 


By Roger W. Truesdail, Ph.D. 


@ Positive Door Closer. A screen- and 
storm-door closer with a by-pass valve 
assures positive Jatching. It is reversible 
and may be used on doors of either 
hand without mechanical change and it 
provides a 105-degree opening. The cy! 
inder snaps on after the brackets have 
been applied, thereby eliminating the 
need for screws and nuts usually used 
All parts are rustproofed. (1) 


@ Magnetic Car Signs. Business identifi- 
cation and advertising on automobiles 
used for business and personal use are 
made possible by new channel-shaped 
aluminum sign plates which hold firmly 
to the car body by a number of power 
ful permanent magnets. They eliminate 
the need for permanent car lettering. 
No brackets or adaptors need be at 
tached to the car. The magnetic signs 
can be lifted off, and need be used only 
when desired. (2) 


oe Squeeze Tube Steel. The first steel ad- 
hesive that can be squeezed out of a 
tube for home repairs is on the market. 
It is a combination of powdered 
and bonding resins in a heavy body 
liquid form. It can be applied with a 
spatula or brush, or sprayed on. The 
tube has a special applicator cap which 
can be used for smal! repairs. It is 
claimed to adhere permanently 
metals and it will bond securely to con- 
crete, fiberglass, wood, and many types 
of laminated woods. After it has dried 
it can be cut, filed, sanded, or machined. 
It is nonrusting and a nonconductor of 
electricity. It can be used to seal and 
solder leaks in pipes, radiators, boats, 
and gutters, and to repair holes and 
dents in gasoline tanks, kitchen uten- 
sils, and garbage pails. It can 
brushed onto sections of auto and truck 
bodies that have been worn by rusting 
or grinding. (3) 
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@ Nut Remover. A too! kit provides for 
the easy removal of rusted or frozen 
nuts. It includes two different-sized 
units with an interchangeable tool-stee! 
cutter. Stubborn nuts may be split with- 
out damaging the bolt or threads. Up 
to 100 nuts may be cut without resharp- 
ening the chrome-moly tool-stee! cutter. 
It is designed for hobby workers, crafts- 
men, manufacturers, tool makers, and 
maintenance men. The three 
come in a plastic carrying case. 


pieces 


(4) 
@ Plastic Tinted Windows. Picture win- 


dows and large glass-panel doors in the 
home and other places may be tinted in 
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For Further Information, Write: 


(1) Yale & Towne 
Chrysier Building, New 
Zeta-Northern Co P.O 
(3) Woodhill Chemicals Co 1380 E. 34th 
St., Cleveland 14, Ohio. (4) Borroughs Tool 
& Equipment Co., Kalamazoo, Mich (5) 
American Glass Tinting Corp. P. O. Box 
6565, Houston 4, Tex (6) E. L. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., c/o William E. Sheehy, 
Wilmington 98, Del (7) General Electrix 
Co 3198 Chestnut Philadelphia 4, Pa. 

Photo: Sure Pure Ringoes, N. J 
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Manufacturing Co., 
York 17, N. Y. (2) 
tox 634, Erie, Pa 
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Speaking of Books 
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Ranging from the Arctic Ocean to the 


Great Lakes, these tell of Canada. 


By JOHN T. FREDERICK 
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The Labrador attacks ice eight feet 
thick in the fabled Northwest Passage. 
The photograph is one of many in The 
Ice Was All Between. by T. A. Irvine. 


humor frequently applied to 


himself. I think 
Rotarians who will enjoy this 


sense of 
there are very many 
exciting 
story of an important voyage as much 
as I did 
The 


which I have long wanted to take is in 


leisurely tour through Canada 
one dimension supplied by Looking at 
Architecture in Canada, by Alan Gowans, 
a native of Canada now teaching at the 
This book con 
had that 


dings in Cana- 


University of Delaware 


firms the feeling I have long 


there are very many bui 
da that I would like to see 


particularly, 


residences 


churches othe! public 


Canada’s architecture ike 
parts of the United 
history of 


especiahy ir Mr 


buildings 
that of 
mirrors het 


States, 
more than 300 
vears. I like Gowan 
book the 
beginnings of Canadian architecture and 


way in which he traces the 


shows the forces that shaped it and the 
The 


influences it displays very many 


excellent illustrations of course are 
essential in the rich total impression of 
& most interesting field which the book 
gives. I'm going to keep it to reread and 
use when I make that leisurely Canadian 
journey! 

Rather 


certain crucial! phases and major figures 


divergent interpretations of 


of Canadian history are presented in 
two substantial and highly interesting 
works by eminent Canadian historians 
Arthur 


Lower, Douglas Professor of Ca 


Canadians in the Making, by 
R. M 
nadian History at Queen’s University, is 
a social history of Canada from the be- 
ginnings to the modern Commonwealth 
I don't know 


cial history of the United States which 


of any volume on the so 
is comparable at once in scope and in 
The 
immensely rich and absorbing, and Low- 


quality story of Canadian life is 


er’s knowledge matches its demands, 
whether we are looking at the birth rate 
in early New France or the planting of 
Ontario, at the 
rural culture” of the 
Canadian conflict with British military 
World War I. The book's 
information is integrated 
Most 


tant for the reader’s pleasure 


orchards in healthy 


local 1850s or 
etiquette in 
vast range of 
by admirable organization impor 
however, 

marked 


by a constant play of dry and sometimes 


is Lower’s style crisp, concreté 
biting humor 

that 
irritate 


book 


who know 


this may some 


I suspect 


times readers more 


of its subject matter than I do. Lower is 
candid and outspoken, He is no victim 
of the cautious neutralism which when 
excessive enfeebles a good deal of mod 


ern historical writing. He has no hesita- 


giving 
to his views of men 


tion about vigorous expression 


and event 
caustk 


(1818 


One of the objects of Lower 


disapproval is George Brown 





1880), founder of the Toronto Globe and 
potent figure in Canadian politics for 
many decades. A somewhat different 
view of this man appears in Brown of 
the Globe, by J. M. 8. Careless, chairman 
of the department of history at the Uni- 
versity of Toronto. The book before me 
is the first volume of a two-volume biog- 
raphy, and is subtitled “The Voice of 
Upper Canada”; it carries the story of 
Brown’s life through 1859. 

I count this one of the best biogra- 
phies I have read in recent years. In 
spite of my almost total ignorance of 
the men and events with which it-deals, 
I have read it with sustained interest 
and steady pleasure. Again style is a 
chief factor in my enjoyment. Careless 
has remarkable ability to choose the tel!- 
ing and significant detail from his evi- 
dent wealth of knowledge, the fruit of 
wide and thorough research. He has the 
further ability to present these details 
with real vitality. Brown was a formid- 
able figure, and his biographer does not 
try to make him lovable. But his career 
‘was exciting and his impact on his 
times was crucial. I shall look forward 
to the second volume! 

Contemporary Canada, by Miriam 
Chapin, disappoints me. I had read and 
liked earlier books by Mrs. Chapin about 
Canada, but the scope of this one is so 
wide, in its attempt to treat every phase 
of Canadian life and every region of the 
country, that it gives the effect of super- 
ficiality. Literature is the only aspect of 
Canadian culture on which I can claim 
even a small degree of competence; in 
this field Contemporary Canada is far 
from satisfactory. 

The tone of Mrs. Chapin’s discussion 
of Canadian literature is vaguely pa- 
tronizing; if I were a Canadian I would 
resent it. Further, it is inadequate and 
ill informed. It fails to mention Louis 


Hemon or his Maria Chapdelaine, a 
minor classic which has passed through 
a score of editions, or at another ex- 
treme Gwethalyn Graham’s Earth and 
High Heaven and its powerful projec- 
tion of social tension in urban Canada. 
Gabrielle Roy’s The Tin Flute is briefly 
noted, but not her Street of Riches, one 
of the most poignantly memorable works 
of autobiographical fiction I have ever 
read, or her other fine novels, Where 
Nests the Water Hen and The Cashier. 
Bruce Hutchison 
eminent writer and journalist of British 
Columbia whose successive books I have 
and well-merited 
department; or Farley 
Mowat, whose The Dog Who Wouldn't 
Be I called think—one of the 
best and funniest humorcus autobiogra- 
In short, if Con- 


isn’t mentioned—the 


reviewed with high 


praise in this 


and still 


phies I have ever read 
temporary Canada is no more percep- 
informed on other aspects of 
than it is on Canadian 


inadequate 


tive or 
Canadian lift 
literature, it 


gives a very 


account of its subject 

Y * * 
book, The 
contro- 
story of a small tribe 


Mow at's 
P¢ ople 


latest 
is avowedly 


Farley 
Desperate 
It tells the 
of Eskimos whom, because of their total 


versia 


dependence on the annual migrations of 
the caribou, he called in the title of an 
earlier book People of the Deer. In that 
book he charged officia! neglect and mis- 
management as responsible for the ap- 
proaching extinction of these people, 
largely through starvation as a result of 
the diminution of the caribou herds. In 
The Desperate People he spells out that 
charge, with names, dates, and events 
As a totally tacking-in 


contact with the region and the people, 


non-Canadian, 
I cannot venture to guess whether these 


charges are right or wrong. I can only 


say that in so far as they may be right, 


Quaint drawings decorate the book jacket of Looking at Architecture in Canada, by 
Alan Gowans. Most of the many illustrations are photos of all types of buildings. 


they could be many times 
over in the history of the official treat- 
ment of Indians in the United States. I 
can say too that I found the book an 
absorbing reading experience in spite of 


paralleled 


—possibly in part because of—its min- 
ute detail. 
Introduction to the 
erick Whitlark, M.D., is an in- 
formative interesting book 
the ships and commerce of the Great 
Lakes and the St. Lawrence Seaway. It 
with all the ports of the 
Great Lakes and the Sedway, those in 
the United States as 
Canada, and traces clearly the history 


Lakes, by Fred- 
Louis 


and about 


deals major 


well as thase in 


e 
and special character of the stupendous 


commerce of the Lakes and the changes 
in that commerce which the Seaway is 
bringing about. Especially valuable are 
the detailed descriptions, with many pie- 
tures, of the various kinds of ships om 
the Great 
For any resident in or visitor to 


Lakes and the functions of 
each 
the Great 
prove a rewarding investment 


Lakes region this book will 


To round out our Canadian shelf there 


is a recent volume in the Reference 
Shelf series, Canada, edited by Gladys 
Engel Lang. Like the books in 


this admirable series, 


other 
Canada is made 
up of essays and articles long and short, 
periodicals. These 


chiefly from recent 


well-chosen articles are grouped in 
topical sections under such headings as 
“Economic Growing Pains” and “Diver- 
sity and Unity,” each with a brief intro- 
the editor. Though the em- 


phasis is primarily on recent times and 


duction by 


current affairs, a brief historical sketch 
of Canada’s Anyone 
who wants to learn about Canada will 


find this little book distinctly helpful. 


past is provided. 


* ~ * 


Books reviewed, publishers, and prices: 

The Ice Was All Between, T. A. Irvine 
(Longmans, $4.50).—Looking at Architec- 
ture in Canada, Alan Gowans (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, Toronto, $10) —Canadians in 
the Making, Arthur R. M. Lower (Long- 
mans, $7.50).—Brown of the Globe, J. M. 8. 
Careless (Macmillan Company of Canada). 
—Contemporary Canada, Miriam Chapin 
(Oxford, $7).—The Desperate People, Farley 
Mowat (Little, Brown, $4.50).—/ntroduction 
to the Lakes, Frederick Louis Whitlark, 
M.D. (Greenwich, $3.95) .—Canada, edited by 
Gladys Engel Lang (H. W. Wilson, $2.50). 
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Yes, more than you may think — this survey reveals. 


By HARRY B. STEIN 


Rotarian, Fayetteville, N.C. 


deavor, other than our own, as the ulti 
mate in vocational utopia 

Well, I was wrong, but I wasn't dead 
wrong. About 
choose some other type of work if they 
than half of 


one out of three would 
could start again, and mors 
the total (54 percent) have at one time 
or another given some thought to chang- 
what? 

Tied for first place among the choices 
fo)- 


lowed by a second tie between law and 
All other indications in 


ing occupations. Change to 


were medicine and engineering, 
an army career. 
the survey were sundry individual pref 
erences ranging from farming to stock 
brokerage. 

At some time during their careers, 45 
percent of these men who are 
their 


perfectly 
happy and content today in work 
have changed vocations in the past. In 
better than 95 percent of the cases the 
worked for the 
them to 
state of employment they now enjoy. So 


switch better and en- 


abled achieve the blissful 


let this be a guide to those who might 
be faced with the opportunity to make a 
change: if you have given ful! considera- 
tion to the and it 
favor of changing, the 
ably be for the better. 

Not every change will prove so, nat- 
urally, but at need not fear a 
change. The status quo may be comfort- 
able, but has it brought you happiness 
and contentment? That's a question you 
will have to answer for 
I surveyed are happier for it, and that’s 


matter adds up in 


switch will prob- 


least we 


yourself, Those 
as far as we can go here 

Remember 
sional and business men 


we are discussing profes- 


those who are 


either self-employed or hold responsib\ 
executive positions, By the 
subjects of my inquiry the 
pursuits 


and large 


vary from 


reasonably successful in thelr 
to the very successful 


who have not as yet reached thelr 


There are some 
maxi- 
mum, and others who are simply main 
taining the success they achieved or are 
building it higher 
represented here, but the 


Infinite degrees ar« 
are all de 
grees of success. 

What look 


forward to? In our survey the question 


do these successful men 
was asked, “If you were financially in 
dependent, what would you prefer doing 
above all other things to occupy your 
time?” An The 
answer could refer to vocation or avoca 
tion. And that is 
asked. Three-fourths of 
ing preferred some form of play; the 


ambiguous question 


one reason it was 


those answer 
remainder expressed a desire to do vari 
ous types of work. We all love fun and, 
fortunately, 
goodly measure of it in our work, but it 
and de 


almost all of us find a 
seems there are anticipations 
sires outside our work which would 
give us even greater enjoyment 

First preference of half was travel 

Travel may 
who delve into the mysterious workings 
of the 
cape, and maybe it is 
just a change, a desire to do something 
different? I, for 
wholesome and 
than 
understand 


men, 


be considered by thos« 


as a means of es- 


human brain 
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cant 
invigorating “es 
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one, imagine a 
more 
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Does YOUR 
Family Know: 


You've heard it often: you 
should have a will. But what 
about having your house other- 
wise in order for-—yes, your 
widow? 

To save your family from pos- 
sible trouble and financial wor- 
ries, you should arrange now to 
put information concerning the 
whereabouts of all important pa- 
pers in a single place. A plainly 
marked envelope containing what 
they’re going to need will serve. 

hat goes inside? The fol- 
lowing check list will guide you 
in putting your house in order: 

ersonal. The first thing your 
family will need is personal facts 
for the clergyman and the news- 
paper. These should include the 
date and place of birth, names of 
mother and father, maiden name 
of wife, names and addresses of 
children and close relatives. In 
addition, make a list of your out- 
standing accomplishments, of- 
fices held, and organizations to 
which you belong. You could 
even write your own obituary. 
Some men have. 

Lock Box. Do you have one? 
In what bank is it? Is it in your 
own name? Where is the key? 

Insurance. Leave a complete 
list of policies by number and 
company. Has any money been 
borrowed on them? How much? 
Are there payments still to be 
made? Where are the policies 
kept? To whom can your family 
turn for advice on these matters? 

Personal Taxes. Where are the 
receipts for your personal and 
income taxes? Do you owe any- 
thing? 

Car. What kind of insurance 
do you have? Where are the pol- 
icies? The bill of sale? 

Social Security? Where is 
your Social Security card? Give 
information about how to file a 
claim with the Social Security 
board and include the address of 
the nearest office. 

Retirement. If you have been 
paying into a retirement plan, 
give information about collec- 
tion procedure. 

War Records. If you are a war 
veteran, where is your discharge? 
Is your wife eligible for a pen- 
sion? How should she establish 
her eligibility? Are there other 
veteran benefits your family 
should receive? 
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Family Records. Where is your 
marriage certificate, birth certifi- 
cate, and the birth certificates of 
other members of the family? 
Proof of birth and proof of age 
are required by Social Security 
board and by insurance com- 
panies. 

Real Estate. Where is the deed 
to each piece of real estate? Is 
any of it mortgaged? Where is 
the mortgage? Do you have the 
receipts for payments made? List 
the insurance policies you have 
on property and tell where they 
can be found. Are all the taxes 
paid? Where are the tax receipts? 
Any rental agreements you have 
made should be noted. What rev- 
enues may be expected from this 
property? Do you own a ceme- 
tery lot? Where is the deed for 
it? 

The Will. Where is your will? 
Give the date of the will and the 
names and addresses of your law- 
yer and executors. 

Cash. Do you have a check- 
ing account? Savings account? 
Where? 

Stocks and Bonds. If you own 
securities, where are they kept? 

Business Interests. If you are 
in business for yourself, do you 
have a partner? What is your 
agreement with him? Is there 
partnership insurance? Where 
are your copies of contracts and 
policies? Would you advise your 
family to sell the business? 
Whom can they consult on this 
matter? 

Debtors and Creditors. Who 
owes you and whom do you owe 
money? What are the terms and 
amounts? 

Articles of Value. List all 
items such as first editions of 
books, paintings, coin collec- 
tions, etc., that you own. 

To aid you in making out this 
important summary of your af- 
fairs, many banks have forms 
available to depositors. When 
you have completed the form— 
and added the items above that 
apply to you—file it in a place 
where your family would be sure 
to find it. Then, once each year, 
bring it up to date by making any 
revisions that are necessary. 

It’s foolish to take chances 
with the security of your loved 
ones. 

—Mildred Riling 





the world they are helping to make. 
Others, in answering this question, ex- 
pressed a desire to help others, to farm, 
and to be in government service. Yes, 
fishing and hunting were listed, but by 
a surprisingly low percentage. 

What advice to the voung? These 
men of success are almost unanimous in 
their opinion (97 percent) that financial 
return is not the most important ele- 
ment to be considered in choosing a 
vocation. Rather, the three most im- 
portant elements to consider are (1) the 
enjoyment and satisfaction the vocation 
will afford, (2) the opportunity for serv- 
ice it will permit you to render, and (3) 
the happiness it will provide. 

There have always been and, I hope, 
always will be the fortunate few who 
early in life determine to be doctors 
or engineers, or whatever; who stick 
to it, study and prepare for it, and 
wind up being just what they said they 
would be. There are others whose par- 
ents decide what they want them to be 
and proceed to “bend the twig” accord 
ingly—probably not the direction the 
tree would have grown of its own ac- 
cord. These young trees are heading for 
trouble unless they shake themselves 
into reality before it’s too late. 

The vast majority of us start out in 
life wanting to be policemen, firemen, 
automobile mechanics, “soda jerks,” and 
aviators. About the time we hit our 
first puppy love—or it hits us—we want 
to be anything as long as it provides 
enough income for the down payment 
on an engagement ring. Vocation 
doesn’t matter then—there is only love! 
If we somehow get beyond this stage— 
and I don’t know how any of us ever 
do—there are some things we can do 


to help us choose a vocation wisely. 


Tue advice my panel gives to youth 
is to take a series of vocational-guidance 
and aptitude tests as early in life as is 
practical. The results of these tests 
should be studied to determine which 
vocations, of those for which they have 
aptitudes, hold an interest for them. 
When they decide upon one that seems 
most satisfying and invigorating, then 
they should consult experienced men in 
that particular field and learn as much 
about it as possible. 

When you have completed this step, 
there are but two others for you to 
take: (1) get adequate formal! education 
in your chosen vocation and (2) work, 
work, work. If you have been honest 
with yourself in making these evalua- 
tions, you will probably discover that 
what we call “work, work, work” will 
actually be the happiness and content- 
ment that come to those who plan ahead 
and find in their vocations the oppor- 
tunity for enjoyment, self-satisfaction, 
accomplishment, and service to oneself 
and his community. 
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Nineteen-year-old John Thomas, of Cambridge, Mass., as he jumps 7 feet 244 inches 
in the Chicago Daily News Relays, thereby topping the 1956 Olympics winning mark 
by three inches. He is expected to compete in the 1960 Olympic Games in Rome. 


& 
y 


everywhere joined in regretting 
what seemed to be the end of a 
fantastic career which had just 
begun 

But no patient in the 
was calmer than John Thomas 
Almost as soon as he was removed 
from the operating room to a bed, 
his pleasant, triangular face mus- 
tered a smile for the nurses. But 
the cast over his lower left leg, 
dominating his bed, made him 
realize that his present and future 
had suffered an almost incon- 
ceivable setback. His mother was 
his first visitor. Biting back her 
own emotions, she saw in John’s 
eyes the calm determination to 
win which she had watched in 
him all his life. She knew her boy 
“You're going to jump again, 
John,” she told him Every- 
thing’s going to work out all 
right.” 

Coaches and doctors agreed that 
if there was any hope for John 
Thomas’ athletic future, there 
must be no avoidable deteriora- 
tion of the muscles. So Thomas’ 
bed took on a Rube Goldberg 
aspect with an overhead appa- 
ratus of pulleys and weights, and 
he began performing push-and- 
pull exercises. Skilled therapists 
expertly kneaded and massaged 
the leg above the plaster cast 

3ut the second week in April it 


hospital 


became apparent the skin would 
not survive. The healing process 
would cause contraction and stiff- 
ening of the toes. To prevent this, 
there would have to be a skin 
graft 

On April 27 Dr. Chester W. 
Howe performed the operation 
Skin one ten-thousandth of an 
inch thick was taken from Thom- 
as’s left thigh and sutured with 
fine silk over the butterfly-shaped 
wound on the patient's left foot 

On May 1 Dr. Howe announced 
that the graft had taken. After 
two more weeks John Thomas 
was discharged. His left calf had 
not shrunk as much as might have 
been expected, but it was still 
three-fourths of an inch smaller 
than the right 

Since the age of 9 John Thomas 
had spent every Summer but one 
at Boy Scout camps, and now he 
besieged B. U. athletic officials 
and doctors to let him go to the 
camp at Rindge, New Hampshire 
They agreed, if he would “take it 
very easy on that foot 

He complied by taking only 
very short walks at first, but the 
rest of the time he lifted weights 
while sitting, took stretching exer- 
cises, and massaged his calf. Soon 
he began swimming. In all the 
exercises, he made himself con- 
tinue until [Continued on page 53) 
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Humpty Dumpty eavesdrops on two gossipy geese outside Story Book Island, a 17-acre park filled with nursery-rhyme figures (see item). 


The Clubs...in Action 


News from Rotary’s 10,554 Clubs in 116 lands. 


MOTHER GOOSE IN 3-D 


There was a crooked man 

Who walked a crooked mile, 

He found a crooked sixpence upon a crooked stile. 
He had a crooked cat 

Who caught a crooked mouse, 

And they all lived together in a little crooked house. 


Mother Goose is on the loose in Rapid City, So 
Dak. On a wooded island in Sioux Park, local 
Rotarians have made the pages of the world’s most 
famous nursery-rhyme book spring to life. The little 
crooked house nestles under leafy boughs. Humpty 
Dumpty, the Old Woman Who Lives in a Shoe, Peter 
Rabbit, the Little Red Hen, Three Blind Mice, and 
all the fanciful folk whose rhyming adventures have 
delighted young and old for centuries live here 
During visiting hours, puppets tumble through their 
acts, troubadours stroll about with songs and stories, 
and happy youngsters climb about the bright sets 

Merle Gunderson, superintendent of Rapid City’s 
Parks Department, fell in love with the idea of such 
a park when he heard of the success of Fairyland 
Park in Oakland, Calif., a park originated by Rotar- 
ian William Penn Mott, Jr. City funds were not 
available for the project in Rapid City, so Super- 
intendent Gunderson took his plan before several 
local service groups. The fairy godfather turned 
out to be the Rapid City Rotary Club, 127 members 
strong—and willing. Their first step was to form 
a corporation to construct, maintain, and manage a 
park known as “Story Book Island.” With a 20-year 
lease on the 17-acre wooded island they went to 
work. They built a bridge, filled and graded the 
land, dug waterways, and fenced it all around. Con- 
struction of 14 nursery-rhyme displays got under 
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way at the same time, each set sponsored by a local 
merchant, By grand-opening time last August, the 
displays, a parking lot, hard-surfaced paths, and a 
picnic area were completed. More than 10,000 people 
attended the dedication. In six weeks, 65,000 adults 
and children swarmed through the door in the shoe 
(see photo). 

No admission fees are charged, but voluntary con- 
tributions last year were enough to pay supervisors, 
attendants, storytellers, and the cost of puppet 
shows. Last Fall the Club extended the fence to 
make room for Hansel and Gretel, Willie the Blue 
Whale, and a sugar-plum tree. Members planted 
7,000 tulip bulbs and dozens of rose bushes which 
will add a splash of Nature’s color as the park heads 
into its first full season. 


LUNAR LEAP 
“This is your Rocket Captain,” the voice boomed. 
We are approaching a meteor field.”” Minutes be- 
fore, 263 Rotarians of Newark, N. J., had rocketed 
off for the moon amid a blast of stereophonic sound 
effects. According to the weekly bulletin the year 
was A.D. 2000, and this was the day “Rotary goes 
interplanetary.” Lunar vi- 2 
sas adorned coat pockets (3 
At each plate lay two / 
small capsules, one a cock- 
tail, the other a full-course 
dinner including tomato 
bisque, prime ribs, and pie 
a la mode. Members cal- 
culated their “take-off” 
weight on a special scale 
which quadrupled their 
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\t the gong, Spaceman Donald 

ssed in cape and helmet, swept into 
irrate a pageant of “Newark’s 90 years 
vhich found Rotary’s principles un- 
e end of this century. It did forecast 
however. During the pageant a rocket 
overhead and crashed on the stage. 
man who claimed to be “Nickie 
president of the Rotary Club of 


ition: capitalism.” Club members 


ew Rotarians who planned and 
meeting. Old-timers said it was 
ever to get off the 
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AID FOR AGADIR 
Ne of the disaster at Agadir, Morocco, brought 
om the International Service Com- 
Rotary Club of Forbes, Australia 
d more than £400, which was sent 
the earthquake. Rotary Clubs de- 

i contributions for use in the disaster 

nel them through District Governor 
1 Cours Bertagna, Bone, Algeria. 


GREEN GROW THEIR GARDENS 
This month 150 city kids who might never have 
known the joy of tending a garden are getting a 
hance to raise vegetables on their own ten-by-ten- 
foot plots. Drawn from crowded apartment areas of 
Yonkers, N. Y., the boys and girls are taking part 
innual “Gardens for Youth” program spon- 
Rotary Club of Yonkers and a local 
earch institute. They prepare the soil, plant 
:nd then heap loads of tender, loving care 


r Rotarians of Yonkers, N. Y., help 150 young 
dwellers discover the fun of gardening (see item). 


Champagne splashes over the bow of the Rotarian, « 
sturdy craft which the Rotary Club of Colac, Australia, 
in celebration of its 25th anniversary, gave to Sea Scouts. 


on the radishes, lettuce, beans, cabbage, and other 
vegetables that sprout from the soil (see photo) 
Last year the children, who range in age from 9 to 
15, grew one and one-half tons of produce. Weeds 
don’t have a chance as each youth and his partner 
vie for the honor of having the best-tended plot 
Early in Spring all gardeners enroll in one or more 
two-week courses on soil preparation, seeds, plant 
care and disease, and insects. Yonkers Rotarians 
hand out awards, throw a hamburger and water- 
melon and cookie picnic for all, and administer the 
program with the same care the children give their 
gardens. They are convinced their effort in inspiring 
children with a love for living things will bear fruit 
for many years to come, 


CLEAN-UP MEN 

June is the month when ball meets bat in almost 
every town in the U.S.A. School's out, and so are 
voung baseball teams—and their sponsors, many of 
which are Rotary Clubs. In Beverly, N. J., Little 
Leaguers are playing this year on a new field com 
plete with backstop, dugouts, and landscaping 
Local Rotarians worked for 15 years to change the 
rubbish-filled neighborhood lot into the fine playing 
field it is today. Two years ago they staged a circus 
to raise $1,300 for their youth project. Last Summer 
they tackled their second major clean-up task, one 
which will result in a new field for the town’s fast- 
expanding Babe Ruth League. 

A team supported by Rotarians of Palm Springs, 
Calif., takes the field for its second season this 
month. Club members provide uniforms for the 
boys. A Little League team sponsored by the Rotary 
Club of Shelbyville, Tenn., enjoyed a special treat 
last year. Rotarians gave them an air trip to Nash- 
ville to see the Volunteers, the city’s minor-league 
professional team, play ball. 


WIDE, WIDER WORLD 

Every year Rotary Clubs enable about 10,000 stu- 
dents to cross national boundaries. Thousands of 
other students discover Rotary hospitality when 
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FT. LAUDERDALE 
ROTARY CLUB 


First-time visitors to the Rotary Club of Fort Lauderdale, 
Fla., carry home souvenir coconuts with the words “First 
Timer” painted on them. The coconut crew has a big job on 
its hands in Winter weeks—visitors outnumber regulars! 


they arrive in their land of study. Such was the 
pleasant experience of seven foreign students visit- 
ing Rotarians of Black River Falls, Wis., recently. 
Their week-end activities began with home visits on 
Friday. Sight-seeing tours filled most of Saturday, 
and the evening hours were devoted to a buffet 
supper and program in which students gave brief 
talks on life in their homelands. Easily arranged, 
easily carried off, the project broadened horizons 
for all who participated. 

In another outing with an international flavor, 300 
Rotarians and their families of Rotary District 631 
(eastern Michigan) and 12 student guests from 
seven nations gathered in Ithaca recently to get ac- 
quainted and consume 300 pounds of juicy barbe- 
cued chicken and beef. The student guests were 
youths living in Rotary homes for eight weeks under 
the Experiment in International Living program 


Rotarians arriving at Mehrabad Airport in Teheran, Iran, 
can’t miss this invitation to visit the local Rotary Club. 
Here are four of its 60 members, including Secretary N. A. 
Vontasser (left), the man who will sien your make-up card. 
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Rotarians of Carlsbad, Calif., contributed $350 
toward travel expenses for student Marguerita 
Maceachin, of Uruguay, who is studying in Carlsbad. 

. . In Chatham, Ont., Canada, 40 foreign students 
from the University of Michigan were week-end 
guests of Rotarians. . . . In Oildale, Calif., Rotarians 
gave international student guests a tour of the local 
telephone exchange, where they watched a demon- 
stration of direct distance dialing. 


ROADS TO FRIENDSHIP 

Rugeley, a suburb of Birmingham, England's sec- 
ond-largest city, has a new road named “Western 
Springs Road.” In Western Springs, suburb of Chi- 
cago, the second-largest city of the U.S.A., there is a 
new street named “Rugeley.” It’s no coincidence 
[t’s the result of an intercity friendship sparked by 
the People-to-People Program sponsored by the U. S. 
Information Agency. Rugeley dedicated its new 
road in 1957 during a visit by Elden Link, Past Presi- 
dent of the Rotary Club of Elmhurst, IIL, and 
Howard Knowlton, Western Springs village presi- 
dent. In Western Springs a parade (see photo) fol- 
lowed by speeches by the Governor of the State, the 
British Consul General, and two teen-age guests 


Pretty maids, skirling bagpipes—W estern Springs goes all 
out for Rugeley. The two towns are friends (see item). 


from Rugeley were high points in the dedication of 
Rugeley Road. The friendship thrives today, kept 
alive by correspondents in each town who are an 
ocean apart in body only 


TEMPUS FUGIT—BACKWARD 

When George W. Kohl was handed the gavel as 
President of the Rotary Club of Goshen, N. Y., a year 
ago, he said, “This year our Club must move for- 
ward!” At that precise moment the hand on the 
large wall clock behind him jumped back one min- 
ute. “We must take the lead!” (The hand jumped 
back again.) “And we must move toward our goals 
without delay.” (Click, click—back went the minute 
hand.) By this time everyone had one eye on the 
crazy clock, the other on President Kohl. When he 
finally rapped the gong to adjourn the meeting, it 
was obvious it was all a joke. “We've eaten, sung, 
met, and enjoyed good fellowship,” he said, ‘and the 
clock hands are right back where they started. I'd 
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Comedian Bob Hope and Nigerian student A. E. Ukonu 
beat out a bit of international rhythm at the big annual 
meeting of the Rotary-sponsored Visiting International Stu- 
dents Activity (VISA). The famed funny man had 250. stu- 
dents and 800 California Rotarians laughing all evening. 


asted any time getting started this 
eek, time marched on 


50 YEARS THIS MONTH 
; ber Rotary Club of Lincoln, Nebr., 
celebrates the 50th anniversary of its charter this 


mot! t} 
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46 NEW CLUBS 
Since last month's listing of new Clubs in this de- 


ent, Rotary has entered 46 more communities 
in m parts of the world. The new Clubs (with 
their sponsors in parentheses) are Sao Manoel 
(Botucatu), Brazil; Madanapalle (Chittoor), India; 
Malling, England; Ibaraki (Takatsuki), Japan; 
North Durban (Durban), Union of South Africa; 
Hitachi-Ota (Mito), Japan; Naha, Ryukyu Islands; 
Maroubra Randwick), Australia; Otaru South 
Otaru), Jap Holladay (Sugar House [Salt Lake 
Killeen (Belton), Tex.; Ongole (Bap- 
iddapah (Kurnool), India; Kolar 

elds), India; Kanuma (Tochigi), 

field (Georgetown), Australia; Via- 

Italy; Vuoksi (Imatra), Finland; 

Northern Rhodesia; Jamkhandi 

Southeast Houston (Harrisburg 

Onalaska (La Crosse), Wis.; Sirsi 

Margaret River (Busselton), 

juzen (Nakatsu and Kokura), Japan; 

Brazil; Londrina 
1), Brazil; Wanganui North (Wang- 
Zealand; Ingolstadt (Miinchen-Mitte), 


Sapucai (Itajuba) 


Germany; Kalamazoo South (Kalamazoo), Mich.; 
Ashiya (Kobe East and Nishinomiya), Japan; Went- 
worth (Mildura), Australia; Ichinoseki (Morioka), 
Japan; Suibara (Shibata), Japan; Blauvelt (Pear! 
River, Piermont, and Nyack), N. Y.; Blackwood 
(Mount Ephraim), N. J.; South Lake Charles (Lake 
Charles), La.; Singapore West (Singapore), Singa 
pore; East Greenbush (Albany), N. Y.; Vidalia 
(Swainsboro), Ga.; Foz de Iguacu (Londrina), 
Brazil; Donelson (Madison), Tenn.; Anatapur 
(Nelore), India; Okaya (Suwa), Japan; Ina (Suwa), 
Japan; Karwar (Hubli), India; Lille Nord (Lille), 
France; Vitré (Fougéres), France; Southwold, Eng- 
land; Blackpool North, England. 


HEALTHY ROOTS, GOOD FRUITS 

Awakened by Spring, an international garden of 
friendship blooms anew in Gresham, Oreg., this 
month. Bright dahlias, fragrant roses, flowers of 
myriad different hues delight the eye. Rotarians of 
several countries sent plants to this garden, a project 
begun two years ago by the Rotary Club of Gresham 
in celebration of Oregon’s centennial. Members of 
the Portland and East Portland Rotary Clubs joined 
Gresham Rotarians in the planning, landscaping, and 
planting. Frank C. Spangler, then President of the 
Gresham Rotary Club, was chief gardener. President 
Harold T. Thomas, whose own lawn and greenhous« 
in Auckland, New Zealand, bloom in testimony to 
his horticultural skill, dedicated the garden. “Here 
is an impressive example of international coépera 
tion,” he said. “Here shrubs, plants, and flowers 
from all over the globe flourish side by side. In any 
garden the final results depend on how well you 
prepare the soil and sow the seed. So it is with Ro 
tary. The crop is international friendship. The seed 
is fellowship, sown in a soil that is the minds of 
Rotarians. We must prepare the soil well, for if we 
are to bear good fruits we must have sound roots 
This is our task in international service.” 


Rotarians of Abilene, Tex., set up their gong and banner 
at a local stock show recently and invited exhibitors and 
their parents to lunch. From left to right are Roscoe B. 
Blankenship, a member of the Rural rban Committee 
“Old Red”: Club President Jay Storey; Brenda W hiteaker. 
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These Rotarians... 


Their honors, records, 


unusual actiwities 


H ERO’S Death. When an 11-year- 
old pupil of his was swept 150 yards 
out to sea while swimming off the 
Tasmanian coast, 
Latrobe State 
School Headmaster 
Thomas Hilton 
Cleary, 39, swam 
out and rescued the 
boy, turned him 
over to another 
youth a few yards 
from shore, then 
lost consciousness 
and died. Vice-President of the Ro- 
tary Club of Latrobe, Tasmania, 
Australia, father of four children, 
the popular young teacher was 
known for his vision, enthusiasm, 
and scholarship. In his last earthly 
deed, in giving his life that another 
might live, he provided an example 
of self-sacrifice that Tasmanians 
will always remember. 


Economic Clock. A new kind of 
“clock” which tells you what “time” 
it is in terms of the business cycle 
has been unveiled by Henry Wheel- 
er Chase, a Rotarian and price 
economist of Greenwich, Conn. The 
“minute” hand points to the short- 
term cycle, the “hour” hand to the 


Oscar Taylor, who organized the Rotary 
Club of Pittsburgh, Pa., in 1910 and 
then maintained perfect attendance for 
44 consecutive years, chats with Ro- 
tary International President Harold T. 
Thomas as the veteran Pennsylvania 
Rotarian celebrated his 90th birthday. 
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long-term cycle. By glancing at it 
whether the economy 
is judged to be in progression, re- 
cession, or adjustment. Periodic re- 
ports from the Economic Time 
Corporation recently established by 
Rotarian Chase will enable sub- 
scribers to keep the hands of their 
desk clocks “on time.” Profits from 
the service activities will support a 
foundation engaged in educating 
economics students as to the “prac- 
use of normal” in economics. 


you Can see 


4 —a 
Four weeks’ perfect attendance paid off 


for the 52 Rotarians of Glenside, Pa.— 
in the form of a steak dinner paid for 


and served by District 745 Governor 
Edwin F. Thies, of Glenside, and Club 
President Walter D. Riley (above). If 
either of the opposing attendance teams 
had lost, it would have footed the cost 
and served the winners steak. Hot dogs 
would have been on the losers’ plates. 


The new kind of clock is the result 
of 24 years of economic study by 
Rotarian Chase, who has long con- 
ducted a supply-and-demand report 
for business managers and inves- 
tors. “Our temporal clock,” said a 
speaker at the Rotary Club meeting 
where the new concept was an- 
nounced, “is based on Standard 
Time from Greenwich, England. 
[I have the pleasure of an- 
nouncing to the world ‘Economic 
Time’ and it is quite fitting that 
Economic Time should emanate 
from Greenwich, Conn., U.S.A.” 


Today 


It's Hatak Pelichi Chito—which means 
“Great Leader” in Choctaw, Others 
know him as Leland F. Long, of Mine- 
ola, Tex. The Rotary International Di- 
rector was named an honorary chief of 
the Choctaw tribe in McAlester, Okla. 


Inside Scoop. The 1959-60 Presi- 
dent of the Rotary Club of San 
Jacinto, Calif., is Divine (Howard 
E.), but the 1960-61 President is a 
Crook (Laurence), while another 
Crook (Ralph) stays on as Treas- 
urer. (This is not editorializing; it 
just happens that thes« the 
men's names.) 


are 


Thanks. Two charter members— 
and leading lights—of the 41l-year- 
old Rotary Club of Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ont., Canada, were in the spotlight 
recently as the Club marked its an- 
niversary. They were George S. 
Cowie, who founded “Community 
Night,” which annually nets for 
charity some $15,000 in five hours, 
and Joseph Pinch, who pioneered 
the Club’s crippled-children work, 
which now has an annual budget of 
about $20,000. Two rooms in local 
hospitals were furnished and 
named for Sault Ste. Marie’s only 
surviving charter members, as fit- 
ting tribute to men so long inter- 
ested in the welfare of others. 


Mission Accomplished. Now that 
the news events of Hill City, So 
Dak. 300), once 
covered by a 
the mimeographed news sheet pub- 
lished by its Rotary Club and edited 
by Wat Parker has resumed its 
normal réle as the Club bulletin 
For almost a year and a half the 


{ pop. are again 


regular newspaper, 
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bulletin had performed a 
is the town’s only 


: State Governors. To the list 
4. Rotarians who are Gov- 
States, add the name 
of Fort Fairfield, 
achieved this dis- 


ernors otf thet 
of John H. Reed 
Me., v 
tinction 


10 recently 


Frontiersman. On Florida’s south- 
ern tip are trees and plants 
flowers of the Tropics that 
else on the U. § 
mainland—not even in northern 
Florida. The area also nourishes a 
unique kind of individual, one typi- 


round 
and 


nowhere 


grow 


fied by Rotarian Henry A. Simpson, 
of Sanford—an inventor and horti- 
culturist searching for new 
and new enterprises on his nation’s 
subtropical frontier. A British-born 
engineer with 30 patents to his 
credit before his retirement to Flor- 
ida in 1947, he wasn't content to 
fish, hunt, and relax. He and his 
wife, Ruth, tried growing mint, 
then switched to lychee trees and 
citrus, which took a licking in the 
1958 freeze. Now, with help from 
the University of Florida, they’re in 
the blackberry business. In the 
fields around the Simpson home are 
hundreds of plants with their vines 
strung on poles; hundreds more 


ideas 


plants are in their nursery ready to 
set out. “I am pretty sure that 
growing blackberries will be an- 
other new industry,” 

When not farming, Henry Simp- 
son keeps busy inventing and 
building machines, and helping 
others prepare their inventions for 
patenting and use. He urges retir- 
ees to “get busy and think about 
the ideas you once had about cre- 
ating something new and never 
had time to complete or follow 
through.” Since his retirement he 
has had seven of his own patents 
granted on various machines and 
processes for Florida industry. He 
has a pet idea for servicing and sell- 


says he 





Yesterday’s ‘D.P.’—Today’s Leader 


In THE Blue Mountains of New 
South Wales, Australia, is a re- 
chool founded by a re- 
markable man. The man is Dr. 
Stephen B. Ladomery, who was a 
dean of the Greek Orthodox Church 
which he left in 1945 
just before the Russians moved in. 
Now a of Blackheath, he 
came to Australia in 1949 as 
with his wife 


markable 


in Hungary 


Rotarian 
a dis- 
placed person and 
two children 

The school, composed of 25 resi- 
dent students from all parts of Aus- 
tralia, is a homelike, happy place 
boys and girls learn 
as fast as they are able. Now certi- 
fied and subsidized by the State, it 
begun with funds Dr 
orking as a carpen- 


retarded 


wher 


was Lado- 


mery earned 
ter, a retail clerk, a factory laborer, 
a store manager 
id received a doctor 

rree from the Uni- 
ipest, Dr. Ladomery 
came to Australia 

not enough Hun- 

Greek Orthodox 

a church 

living as best he 

he had accumulated 

to acquire a tormer 

e at Blackheath where he 
ool with five handi- 


and he 


Capped bo 

school, 
work- 
model 


with the 
sheltered 
been the 

established in 


In conjunction 


“There are no locked doors in my 
establishment,” he says. 

“The children go out and play 
with other children and other chil- 
dren come in and play with them. 

“If they ask why they are handi- 
capped, | that everyone is 
handicapped in some way, and I ask 
them to consider that I am handi- 
capped in mechanical things and 
am perhaps handicapped in the 
way I speak English 

“Fun and games are most impor- 
tant at our place. 

“My wife, who is matron, and I 
do our best to make the children 
laugh a lot.” 

Dr. Ladomery points out that 
“The handicapped child needs more 


say 


Dr. Ladomery 


affection, love, tenderness, espe- 
cially when separated from the 
family. He suffers from an inferi- 
ority complex, especially if he lives 
among children of average intel- 
ligence. He is often emotionally 
unbalanced and gets bored very 
quickly.” 

While parents of subnormal chil- 
dren usually expect less from them 
in the way of scholastic ability, 
they expect far too much as far as 
social behavior and character is 
concerned, Dr. Ladomery reports, 
and this can cause great harm. The 
school at Blackheath aims to “up- 
keep or restore the psychological 
and physiological balance’ of its 
charges and prepares them to be- 
come self-supporting in some de- 
gree 

Yet Dr. Ladomery, successful as 
his project is, feels that there is 
much yet to be learned. Recently 
he asked Rotary District Governors 
in other parts of the world where 
he thought this type of work might 
be more advanced, for reports by 
experts on occupational therapy 
and work for the mentally handi- 
capped. He'd like to include them 
in a book which would be 
lated world-wide. 

Like thousands of other “dis- 
placed persons” who've journeyed 
to Australia in the postwar tide 
of immigration, Dr. Ladomery has 
discarded his former status and 
“found his place,” to the great 
benefit of his adopted country. 


circu- 


‘ 





ing concentrated citrus juices, and 
is now studying nuclear physics so 
that he can be prepared for the new 
opportunities the atom is creating. 
Travel, too, is a part of the Simp- 
sons’ vigorous retirement scheme. 
In the last three years they have 
visited some 57 countries and have 
travelled close to 75,000 miles. 
Wherever he goes, Rotarian Simp- 
son can explain by citing his own 
experience that opportunities still 
exist in his nation and State. 


Silent Heroes. Many are the ex- 
amples of silent heroism among Ro- 
tarians—of those who learn to live 
cheerfully with heavy handicaps. 
One case is that of Norman Magley, 
who runs a thriving insurance busi- 
ness and is this year President of 
the Rotary Club of St. Francis, 
Kans.—despite the fact that he has 
lost completely the use of his legs. 
Another is the example of Harold 
K. Jensen, an honorary Mandan, 
No. Dak., Rotarian and editor of an 
anthology of dog stories titled The 
Best of Dogs in Peace and War. 
Rotarian Jensen, who is confined to 
bed or chair by crippling arthritis, 
managed to perform the editorial 
task even though he has no use of 
his hands or feet and can’t even 
turn his head. Profits from the sale 
of the book go to the Crippled Chil- 
dren’s School in Jamestown, No. 
Dak. A former school superinten- 
dent, Harold Jensen is vitally inter- 
ested in helping children. For 
years he and his wife have taken 
in and reared boys who needed spe- 
cial guidance. During his 20 years 
as a school superintendent he was 
touched by the plight of neglected 
crippled children, and helped to 
organize the crippled-children com- 
mittee of the North Dakota Elks 
Association. Now, with the book, 
he again helps crippled children. 


Youngest? Riviera Beach, Fla., 
is a young and growing community 
—which probably accounts for the 
fact that its Rotary Club has what 
it believes is the youngest set of 
officers in the Rotary world. Their 
average age when they were 
elected was 33.75—a bit below the 
34.7 average age of their counter- 
parts in Marysville, Kans., which 
previously appeared to hold the 
record. Riviera Beach Club Presi- 
dent Fred Teed is 31; other officers 


52 


and their ages: Vice-President Don- 
ald MacDonald, 27; Treasurer Ed- 
ward Hughes, 34; Secretary Robert 
Wening, 34; and Directors Louis 
Bills, 41; Charles Gallaway, 39; Clair 
Thomas, 37; Luke Taylor, 27. 


Record? For the 38 years the 
Rotary Club of Shelbyville, Ill, has 
been in existence, Leverett C. Wes- 
tervelt has been its Treasurer. Fel- 
low Club members think this may 
be a record in the Rotary world. 


Like Father . . . In Durham, N, 
C., this year, the President of the 
totary Club is James L. Newsom, 
son of the late M. Eugene Newsom, 
who was President of Rotary Inter- 
national in 1929-30. And in North 
Charlotte, N. C., the Rotary Club 
has a new member: Charles M. Ten- 
nent, son of Charles G. (“Buzz”) 
Tennent, of Asheville, N. C., 1957- 
98 Rotary International President. 


Veteran. For more than 33 years, 
since July of 1926, the bulletin of 
the Rotary Club of 
s,aton Rouge, La., 
has been edited by 
E. T. (“Ned”) Wool- 
folk. He even edited 
The Red Stick dur- 
ing his year as Club 
President. And for 
32 years this re- 
markable Rotarian 
maintained a record 
of perfect attendance. “It would be 
hard to match the over-all contribu- 
tion Ned has made to Baton Rouge 
Rotary,” says a friend. 


Woolfolk 


President’s Pride. It was a proud 
moment for Stanley B. Knapp, 
President of the Rotary Club of 
Buckhead (Atlanta), Ga., recently. 
He had the pleasure to induct his 
son, David, into the Rotary Club he 
heads in 1959-60 


Rotarian Honors. A transplanted 
Dane, Holger M. Larsen, Secretary 
of the Rotary Club of Sugar House 
(Salt Lake City), Utah, was re- 
cently named a Knight of the Order 
of Dannebrog by King Frederick IX 
of Denmark. Sir Henry, a Danish 
consular officer in his spare time, 
for many years has assisted Danish 
immigrants in beginning new lives. 

Dwane L. Wallace, of Wichita, 


Kans., president of an aircraft com- 


pany, has received the “Guidepost 
Award” from Guidepost magazine 
publisher and pastor Norman Vin- 
cent Peale, a New York, N. Y., Ro- 
tarian, for his “unique services to 
the nation in support of spiritual 
principles as the basis of American 
freedom.” New treasurer of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States is W. B. Camp, Sr., 
of Bakersfield, Calif. Named 
“Man of the Year” in Phoenix, Ariz., 
by its Advertising Club was John 
B. Mills. A speech entitled 
“There Isn’t Much 
Time,” originally 
given before his 
own Rotary Club of 
Covington - Hot 
Springs, Va., has 
won for Louis Les- 
ter one of the 12 
second-place $100 
awards which are 
given annually by 
Freedoms Foundation. 

In Florida, where chamber of 
commerce activity is of prime im- 
portance in building a town and at- 
tracting tourists, the citizens of 
Vero Beach gave retiring Chamber 
of Commerce executive secretary 
Earle G. Thatcher a testimonial din- 
ner, a lifetime pension, ten loving 
cups, $1,000, several lifetime organ- 
ization memberships, and a new au- 
tomobile. Recipient of the first 
distinguished service award of the 
International Fund-Raising Insti- 
tute was F.. Herbert Wells, of Steu- 
benville, Ohio. . 
An award from the 
International Com- 
mittee for Scientific 
Management for 
the best original pa- 
per on corporate 
management has 
been won by Ed- 
ward C. Schleh, of 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Appointed honorary attache of 
the Boy Scouts International Bu- 
reau was Frederick Burgess 
Walker, of Brookline, Mass., who 
has received many other recogni- 
tions of his contributions to the 
world Scouting movement. A 
testimonial dinner staged by his Ro- 
tary Club honored Neo 5S. Serinis, of 
Berlin, N. J., recently. A Past Presi- 
dent and for 13 years Secretary of 
the Rotary Club, he has helped 
further many community activities. 


Lester 


Schleh 
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John grew up across the river from 
Boston, in Cambridge, where his father 
drives a bus. In their modest family 
home near Harvard they 
have lived a life characterizing the aver- 
age middle-class American family. John | 


The Newest in 
Seaborne Luxury! 


University, 


has never given his parents a moment 
of trouble, they say proudly. He was 
always a quiet youngster whose life re- 
volved around sports, Boy Scouting, and 
the youth their Ebenezer 
Baptist Church. John’s parents say that 
years 


activities of 
.696 groes tons 


The new flagship ROTTERDAM, 

4 picture of unprecedented loveliness 

. +. with a daring silhouette destined 

to set new fashions for the wonderfully 
enchanted world of travel. 

A charming hostess, a warm friend, 
she welcomes those appreciative searchers 
for the ultimate in First Class opulence 

. ++ the young-in-heart devotees of 


his biggest excitement in early 
was being accepted for the track team 
of the Rindge Technical High School, | 
Cambridge, by his original coach, Tom 
Duffy. 

In 
the 
competition. 
in 
meets, and also won the State and Great- 
When he | 


was graduated in 1958 with two letters 


his dominated 
New England athletic 
He established high-jump 


“schoolboy” 


senior year John 


high-school! 


records eight major 


er Boston high-hurdle events : 
Tourist Class informality and economy 
.-. and the pampered cruise set, 
privileged to enjoy run-of-the-ship in 
one glamorous, unsurpassed Luxury Class. 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT. 


| Pfpland-foneica 
a... a, 


‘it's good to be on a well-run ship” 


in tennis and four in track, the Thomas 
home was receiving calis and visits from 
But 


John was more excited about an invita- 


college recruiters about the country 


tion to join a group of American track- 
men about to:compete in a series of 
Japanese meets, 

In Japan, before huge crowds, Thom- 
as jumped in seven meets, and became 
the Japanese national high-jump cham- 


pion with a prodigious leap of 6 feet 10% 
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SAVINGS 


ORIENTAL RUGS 


ANTIQUE * MODERN * AUBUSSONS « CHINESE 
OVER 6,000 TO CHOOSE FROM Typieal Saving Examples on Genuine 
An exceptional opportunity to enjoy Hand Loomed KERMAN rugs: 


the lasting beauty, distinction and 18.4 x 1208... 
luxury of a genuine Oriental Rug at 56.8 B. EBD. rccvcosecs 
specially reduced prices 16.0 x 114. 


SPECIAL TO ROTARIANS 18.6 x 138 
FREE ON APPROVAL SHIPMENTS Genuine Hand Loomed Scatter 


NO OBLIGATION Mamadans 


40 x 24. just $37.50 
. 
NAHIGIAN 


Write for listing . . . or send us your requirements 
IN 


largest and 
finest collection 


Size 


along with accurate room measurements. 


FRanklin 2-8800 aii departments 
121 S. Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 3, Illinois 











CRYSTO-MAT 


TRANSPARENT PLASTIC 
FLOOR MAT 


ROTARIANS-—Write for 
SPECIAL DISCOUNT SCHEDULES 
for your company and office purchases. 
Designed especially to blend in with 
wall to wall c ting. Carpet color 
and design completely visible through 
mat. Made from crystal-clear 4-inch 
transparent aircraft plastic. Special hard 
scratch resistant surface. Impervious to 
alcohol and other discoloring agents. 
Sample chip supplied on request. 


CRYSTO-MAT CO., Dept. RT-6 
14 Logan St., Auburn, N. Y. 
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Stop Over! Stay Over! 
FLORIDA'S 


DAYTONA 
BEACH 


RESORT AREA 


ORMOND BEACH HOLLY HILL PORT ORANGE SOUTH DAYTONA 

On the way to Rotary's Inter- 
national Convention, visit the “Four 
Way Test City”! Make up at this area's 
Rotary Clubs .. . join other Rotarians 
and their Rotary Anns in golf, fishing, 
boating. Balmy weather . . . excellent 
restaurants .. . plenty of accommoda- 
tions at reasonable rates. 

Perfect stopover point . . . only 
268 miles north of Miami... an easy 
day's drive. 

Add a plus to this year's con- 
vention ... stop over, stay over at the 
“World's Most Famous Beach"! 
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inches. He was gered when team- 


mates pointed ou he had only an- 
othe ive-eightl of an inch to go to 
is 1956 Olympic 
ealize that I may- 

t,” John says. 
rom around the 
<1 John while he 
Across the 
, Coach Doug 
at least he had 
made a bid, too 
U. was close to 
ruarantee John a good 
| have to main- 
required cholastic level in 
participate in athletics. John 

ry 

igher yet John will jump 
nearly faultless he 
So he spends many 
practice The 
Thomas uses has 
Coach Ed Flanagan 
kick, bounce, relax, 
the “launching 
pad” approaching the bar from the left 


hours elenting 
traddie-roll” that 
been described 
as “stride, gathe 
and rol John leaves 
at a 37-ldegree angle. His seven loping 
strides get longer as he goes, until the 
last one spans 81% feet. Then the left 
ind he springs off that 
heel a split second ahead of the mighty 
g high-kick. The sep- 


arate unleashed but controlled forces 


foot brakes hin 
seven-foot right le 


converge; “it is as though he were being 
sucked upwar Slow-motion films of 
jumping show his body rolling 
bar almost languidly, the left 
ands on his buttocks 
rubber chunks three 
neces up. The increas- 
Thomas’ style is the 
yntinues to break his 


ving. He 


own record 
Thomas ney nows how high he 
jumps in practice, for then he is think- 
ing on if fo ind style. The coaches 
set tl ! ecre s and he never 
in a jet airliner 
cago Relays, Coach 
star, “John, you did 
day.” “I did?” ex- 
it night, thousands 
iulf-inch higher than 
smashing the 
This latest Chi- 
nches—remains 
ever jumped 
hes are asked 


practice, they 


i matter of 
ilify for the 
ifter it 1s 
tne 1960 
Italy, in Au- 
John Thom- 
the present 
of the Uni- 
rnia. Dumas 
1956 Olympics 


“Come back—we'’re home. We decided 
to go ahead and have it over with.” 


leap of 6 feet 11% inches. Since, he has 


jumped 7 feet % inch, but in the Jan- 
uary Millrose Games in Madison Square 
York City, 
stopped at 7 feet, while Thomas jumped 
7 feet 1% 
anticipated Olympics competitor is Rus- 


Garden in New Dumas 


inches. The nearest other 


sia’s outdoor champion, Yuri Stepanov, 
whose title leap, and his highest yet, 
was 7 feet 1 inch. At Boston University, 
Olympic confidence is at such peak that 
the Varsity Club has already presented 
a round-trip ticket to Rome to Coach 
Raymond. 

Coaches have an affection for John 
Thomas that is deep and obvious. “A 
kid so nice you'd be proud if he was 
your own,” says Raymond. “He has 
manners, dignity, and pride 
see the mark of the boy who grew up in 


you can 


the Boy Scouts and the church.” 

Shy to the point of wariness of any- 
one desiring to make a hero of him, 
John seems to regard manifestations of 
his fame with a startled, objective awe 
But he 
stream of fan mail from around the 


sincerely enjoys his steady 
world, acknowledging every letter and 


saving the foreign stamps. Often he is 


queried in his fan mail about problems 


he has encountered because of his race. 
The question embarrasses him. He 


frankly answers that he has had no 
such problems 

Curtis Thomas, in making his bus cir- 
cult, is constantly answering queries 
about his famous boy icknow ledging 


congratulations o ’ to be careful 
not to act too ] mud,” he ays, 
the imp 


fami 


voicing 


entire 
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Generous Thinking 


EVERY impulse of generosity, 
when carried to fruition, gives a 


diastole to the 


soul which lifts 


it one step « loser to the gates of 


heavy en 


. =. 


Kendall W eisiger 
Rotarian 
Atlanta, Ga 
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A Chair for You, Mr. Rotarian! 
ROTARY INSIGNIA ON BACK SLAT 


© A great gift to retiring 
club officers 


© Ideal for your home, 
club and office 


This beautiful, new Windsor chair is 
admired by everyone who has seen 
it! Made of selected northern hard- 
woods: finished in black with light 
colored maple arms; Rotary insignia 
in gold and blue on back slat. Sturdy, 
comfortable, low-priced. An exclusive 
creation by Rand’s. Kindly send check 
for $32.50. Transportation collect. 
Immediate delivery. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Money-back guarantee. 


ORDER BY MAIL 
Only $32:5° 


G. W. RAND & SON, Hanover, N. H. 


Fine Furniture Since 1865 





! 


Mechanize your 
accounting 
for as little 
as $21 a month 


Now you can mechanize with a Burroughs P-600 Accounting Machine for as little as 
$21 a month (plus applicable taxes). You get big-business accounting benefits like 
these: current legible records, mechanical accuracy, neater, speedier statements, 
quicker payments, lower accounting costs. Send coupon for folder that will show in 
dollars and cents, how much you can save with the P-600. Burroughs Corporation, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. Burroughs -TM 


Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan 


Please send me without obligation my free “Do-!t- Yourself Cost Com 
parvson Catculator’ folder 


NAME 
FIRM NAME 
STREET ADDRESS 


Burroughs 
Corporation 


“NEW DIMENSIONS / 
in electronics and data processing systems” 


ZONE STATE 
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ON THREE LUXURIOUS 
NEW SHIPS ==. 


Bernina + Stelvio - Brennero 
To Egypt, Lebanon, Cyprus, 
Syria, Rhodes, Turkey and 
Greece—from Italian ports and 
back—on three ultra-modern 
liners. Cruise or interport travel. 


WINTER CRUISES TO EGYPT 
T/S Ausonia + M/S Esperia 
Also, grand tours of Egypt, Greece, 
Turkey, Israel, Cyprus, Yugoslavia. 
9 modern vessels. 


ADRIATICA. LINE: 


See your TRAVEL AGENT or Italian Line 
Battery Park Bidg., 24 State St., N. Y. 4» DIGBY 4-0800 

















EVERYTHING YOUR CLUB NEEDS! & 


Give Your Retiring Oificers 
One of These Fine Gifts 


Officer Shields 

Beautiful walnut-finish 
trophy for retiring officer 
or current club member. 
10” x 12’, solid bronze em- 
blem and plate, enly $9.00 
(add 10c for each engraved 
letter). Choose from many 
Placques and Shields. 


Gavel 

Beautiful Rosewood 
Gavel with Sterling 
Silver band and enam- 
vled emblem, only $7.95 
F.E.T. inc. (add 9c for 
each engraved letter). 
Five other models. 


Officer Buttons 

Dignified buttons for re- 
tiring and current officers. 
One-half inch diameter, 
clutch or screw backs. 
10-14-18K gold. Past 
President Button without 
diamond, 14KG, only 

Prtecn F.0\08. Chlecgs $4.50 F.E.T. inc. 


We have a complete selection of emblems 
for every purpose. Also, Road Signs, 
Bronze Bells, Speaker's Stands, Club 
Banners and Flags, Luncheon Badges, 
Record System and Emblem Souvenirs. 
Write for Catalog R-20 
Ri] RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 
303 W. Monroe St., Chicago 6 
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|'Canada and the U.S.A.—Partners in Trade 


There are great benefits—and some problems, too. 


| 

| 

| [Continued from page 20] 

| 

of the Canadian 
If this percen- 

the 

resultant figure 


1.3 


national 


| deficit is percent 


gross product 


|tage was translated into scale of 


the U. S. economy, the 
| would represent an international deficit 
lon current account of over 20 billion 
dollars 

4 deficit position international 
payments is not uncommon in growing 
usually overtaken in 
It is in this di- 
than by a reduction in 


look for a cor- 


on 
economies, and i 


time yy export growtl 


rection, rather 
that Canadians 


to the 


import 
situation. 

the most signifi- 
trade cur- 
re- 


rection present 
Speaking of exports 
world 


cant development in 


rently is the creation of two large 
trading b in Europe, one a 
Market comprising France, 
Italy, Belgium, Luxem- 
Netherlands—-known as 
free 


Kingdom, 


giona ocs 
Common 


West Ge 


burg 


riany, 
and The 
trade association 
United Norway, Swe- 
den, Denmark, Switzerland, Austria, and 
The ef- 
these new arrangements will 


the “Six”: and a 


of the 
Portugal—called the “Seven.” 
fect which 
ive on world trade cannot 


fore cast . 


ultimately hi 


be accurately 


How It Fits with 
nan Kipping, Tue Ro- 
1959 


and the United States, which 
ship one-quarter of their total ex- 
of the Six the 


stakes in these Eu- 


Canada 
now 
ports to countries and 
Seven, have major 
ropean trading developments 
with he 
ports going to the Six and the Seven, 
stake in the 
pean trading developments. The solution 


26 percent of ex- 


Canada, 


has a vital current Euro- 
to the problems, which these develop- 
ments portend, requires the leadership 
that the United States is uniquely able 
to give. Canadians hope this leadership 


and initiative will prove adequate and 
timely 

Market forces being what they are, it 
that 
should arise from time to time between 


That these conflicts 


is perhaps inevitable differences 
buyers and sellers 
have not assumed more serious propor- 
tions and affected 
Canada and the United States is due in 


relations between 
large measure to the work of the United 
States-Canada Joint Committee on Trade 
Affairs. This intergov- 
Cabinet Committee, 


and Economic 


ernmenta! whose 
members are responsible for policy and 
executive decisions in their respective 
countries, is a unique group, and meets 


at periodic intervals to discuss matters 


of mutual concern, 


| Canada and the U.S.A.—Partners in Trade 


No other two nations trade more with 


[Cont nued from paae 21] 
imports in the case 
United States. 


the details of 


contre 
of bot! l I the 
Getting into 
trade regulatior t re are a multitude 
of other time to time, in 
imports, escape- 
various kinds of 
By the 


foreign traders have 


| tariffs, 
clause 
administrativ regulation nat- 
ing and persistent lot. 
said, however, 

» United States 
ng sincere ef- 
of disrupting 
Both 

d both 


coun- 
realize 
well as to 
rue from an 
commodity 
ng to, and in 
n founding, 
tion called 
rreement on 
dedicated to 
yither trade 
itional nego- 
untries are 


each other. 


this 
In addition, on a bilatera 

Canada and the United States, 
joint committees of the executive of the 


with us in organization 


associated 
basis between 
there are 
Governments and of their legisla- 
which 


nuailly to 


two 


meet yearly or semilan- 
trade 
These 


bilateral 


tures, 


consider and economic 


prob ems together atter commit- 


although in composition, 


tees, 
are in no sense parochial in their view 


of the prob ems that come before them 
The Febr 16-17, 


Joint Ca Committee, for 


lary 1960, meeting of the 


pbinet exampie, 


considered not only parti al problems 


such as lead and zinc, and textiles (be- 


i the surge otf w-co imports), 


Cause ¢ 


but lesirabilitv of p« s designed 
expansion 


The 


nents 


basis 
representative 
aiso exchanger V \\ on Ui ising 


activity of th ble es in 


world trade and tl this 


development for the 


It would of course 


that cooperat 


ems that al 
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Since the report in the last issue 
of Rotary Clubs that have contributed 
to The Rotary Foundation on the basis 
of $10 or more per member, 33 Clubs 
have become 100 percenters for the 
first time since July 1, 1959. As of 
April 15, 1960, $442,369 had been re- 
ceived since July 1, 1959. The latest 
first-time 100 percent contributors 
(with Club membership in paren- 
theses) are: 


AUSTRALIA 
Canowindra (56); Gloucester (22); 
Claremont-Cottesloe (52);  Dorrigo 
(27); Lane Cove (75). 


BRAZIL 
S40 José do Rio Pardo (19); Recife- 
Boa Vista (24). 


CANADA 
Amherst, N. 8. (55). 


INDIA 
Tuticorin (36); Tirupati (21); 
Shimoga (26); Nellore (28); Hassan 
(20); Coimbatore (69); Alwaye (16); 
Bareilly (31); Berhampur (26); Adoni 
(29). 
JAPAN 
Hagi (22). 


FEDERATION OF MALAYA 
Kota Bharu (33). 


MEXICO 
Linares (25). 


UNITED STATES 

North Austin, Tex. (27); Glendora, 
Calif. (42); Oshkosh, Nebr. (14); 
Northeast El Paso, Tex. (29); Blakely, 
Ga. (48); Exeter, N. H. (21); Mitchell 
Field, Wis. (20); Guymon, Okla. (31); 
Kremmling, Colo. (23); Des Moines- 
Midway, Wash. (25); North Las 





Rotary Foundation Builders 


Vegas, Nev. (22); Northside Norfolk, 
Va. (23). 
> + > 
Clubs which have attained more than 
100 percent status in contributions 
since July 1, 1959: 


200 Percenters 

Quakertown, Pa. (60); Ipoh Perak, 
Federation of Malaya (51); Idyliw'ld, 
Calif. (24); Narrogin, Australia (27); 
Blackheath, Australia (32); East 
Petersburg, Pa. (27); Stony Brook, 
N. Y¥. (40); Fanwood-Scotch Plains, 
N. J. (42); Star, N. C. (14); Rio Vista, 
Calif. (40); Blackstone, Va. (33); 
State College, Pa. (106); Manheim, 
Pa. (31); Altadena, Calif. (50); Hunt- 
ington Park, Calif. (157): Xenia, Ohio 
(66); Forbes, Australia (27); Cape 
Girardeau, Mo. (97); Shawinigan 
Palis, Que., Canada (71); Markdale, 
Ont., Canada (24); Bartlesville, Okla. 
(127); Delta, Colo. (54); Governador 
Valadares, Brazil (39); Garland, Tex. 
(54); Durban South, Union of South 
Africa (44); Brigham City, Utah 
(49); Butler, Pa. (106); Waynesboro, 
Pa. (75); Midwest City, Okla. (23); 
Waukesha, Wis. (119). 


300 Percenters 


Montgomery, Ala. (206); Chelten- 
ham, Pa. (45); Wayne, Pa. (34); 
Clearwater, Fla. (130); Kalamazoo, 
Mich. (199). 


500 Percenters 
Alhambra, Calif. (106). 


600 Percenters 
Loving, N. Mex. (10). 








ada and the United States as the con- 


differences in national 


sequence of 


points of view. Realistically, Canada is 


young, industria ambitious, and in- 
export-minded, because exports 
foundation of the 
United States are no 


The deteri- 


tensely 
provide the national! 
income. We in the 


ess interested in exports. 


oration of our international position in 


recent years makes export 
But it is doubtful if 


promotion 
strictiy necess 
to the same degree of 

wciousness because of 

market. 

that our two countries 

peace and codéperation 

1 expressions of concern 
those expressions from 


inadian seem to be based 


fear that the very bigness of the 
tend to smother its 


It has been 


econom M 
tant trading partner 
high and 
with 


world, across the 


i that U. S. tariffs are 


) 
r 


Li€ in comparison 


other itions of the 
board, 
ow. Concern has 
effect of 


American tariffs are relatively 
been expressed regard- 
ing the American investment 
independence and growth of 


that 


upon the 


the Canadian economy. I am sure 


1960 


an examination of each American in- 
vestor’s attitude would indicate that he 
does not consider the composite of U. S. 
investment as being one of unified na- 
tional! action, but rather he is concerned 
with the success of his individual ven- 
ture in Canada. From time to time on 
our side of the border we have heard 
that branch plants have 
lished in Canada because the Canadian 
tariffs made it impossible to sel! in that 
market otherwise. But all in all we can 
both take very substantia! satisfaction 
in Canada’s rapid industrialization, in- 
creasing prosperity, and sound eco- 
nomic growth. 

A two-way trade amounting to 7 bil- 
lion dollars a year is sure to involve 
problems. When it is that 
there are many hundreds of thousands 
of transactions each year, it is certain 
that the relationships these 
two great countries could serve as a 
positive example to the world. 
indeed fortunate in North America that 
our trade partnership has grown strong- 
er and more mutually beneficial year by 


been estab- 


ol serv ed 


between 


We are 


year. 
We are proud to be a party to this 
unique relationship. 








ROYAL HARBOR 
Curlew Ave., (R' 
Naples, Florida 
Phone; Midway 2-4748 
Please send me my free ROYAL HARBOR 
Folio. Thank you. 
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30 REASONS 


WHY YOU SHOULD ENTER 
THE ROTARY WORLD PHOTO CONTEST... 


No. 1 vou witi ne helping Rotary 
International build a reservoir of illus- 
trative materials on Rotary Club activi- 
ties in the four avenues of service. These 
materials will be used for publications 


and audiovisual programs. 
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No. 2 vou will ve serving your Rotary 
Club by representing it in the contest. Retary’s 
President, Harold T. Thomas, urges every Rotary 


Club to be represented. 


Nos. 3 to 30 


28 Cash Prizes 
totalling $2,000 


Grand Prize 


9 First Prizes - - each $100 
9 Second Prizes - each $50 
9 Third Prizes - - - each $25 
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The CONTEST RULES 


Who May Enter? 


All Rotarians, their wives, sons, and daughters (excepting persons ond 
members of their families employed by Rotory international or Rotary 
Clubs ond excenting the judges of this contest and members of their 


families) ore eligible. 


What You Enter 


In Clacs A you enter a color tronsporency or o color print or a sequence 
of either (not more than five in the sequence) which says “This is Rotary . . . 
Club Service, . . . or Vocational Service, . . . or Community Service, . . 
or international Service.” 

The size of these color transporencies may be neither smaller then 35 
mm. nor larger than 8 inches by 10 inches 

The size of these color prints may be neither smaller than 2 inches by 
2 inches nor larger than 11 inches by 14 inches. 

All 35-mm. entries in this class must be in cordboord mounts, the lorgest 
allowable mount being 2 inches by 2 inches 

All other transparencies and prints entered in this class must be mounted 
in or protected by cardboard. 

In Closs B you enter a black and white print or a sequence of not more than 
five black and white prints which says “This is Rotary ... Club Service, . . . or 
Vocational Service, . . . or Community Service, . . . or international Service.” 

The size of these block and white prints may not be smaller than 5 
inches by 7 inches nor larger than 11 inches by 14 inches. 

In Class C you enter only 35-mm. transporencies mounted in 2-inch by 
2-inch cardboard mounts, a single transporency constituting an entry. 
With it you endeavor to depict an aspect of the life and backgrounds of 
your country. Certainly you may use human interest. 

in ony class the entry must hove been token by the person making the 
entry 


How Many Times You May Enter 


There is no limit on the number of entries you may moke in any class or 
section of this contest. 


When You Enter 


The contest opened on August 1, 1959, and ends on July 1, 1960. Your 
entry must be received by the contest editor on or before the closing date. 


How You Enter 


You shoot your pictures, or choose them from the files of pictures you 
hove taken. You attach to eoch entry an entry blank or a facsimile of this 
blank which you yourself make. You fill out this blank in every detail. You 
wrop the packoge as you wish and mail or ship it. (Entrants from outside 
the U.S.A. should mark their packages “Photo Contest Entry” to facilitote 
their passage through customs.) Carefully read entry blank and conditions 
it contains. 


What about Previous Winners? 


Photos which won prizes or honorable mention in previous photo contests 
sponsored by Rotary International through its official Magazine are not 
eligible in this Rotary World Photo Contest, 


What about Ties? 


In case of ties, duplicate prizes will be awarded. 


What about Return of Entries? 


All entries become the exclusive property of Rotary International. Nove 
will be returned. Whether your photos win or lose, Rotary International WILL 
CONSIDER THEM FOR USE IN VARIOUS WAYS HELPFUL TO ROTARY 
CLUBS: AS SLIDE PROGRAMS ON ROTARY BACKGROUNDS AND ROTARY 
SERVICES; COVERS AND OTHER FEATURES FOR THE ROTARIAN AN) 
REVISTA ROTARIA, ILLUSTRATIONS FOR PROGRAM PAPERS AND BOOKS; 
TRAVELLING EXHIBITS; ETC. 


Who Will Judge—and How? 


The judges, all Rotarians, will be named by the President of Rotory 
International and their decision will be final. 

They will judge Class A ond Class 8 on how well the entry does what it 
is intended to do—nomely, picture “This is Rotary” in one of its four 
avenves of service. 

They will judge Class C on the interest of the subject motter and the 
photcgraphic excellence of the entry. 


When Will the Winners Be Announced? 


The decision of the judges will be announced in the February, 1961, issues 
of The Roturian and Revista Rotaria and simultaneously in other publications 
of Rotary International. 


Please typewrite 


print 


or 


ENTRY BLANK 


Rotary World Photo Contest 


FIN out ard attcch this blartk or 

home-made focsimile of # to 

each entry. Extra entry ola es 

available from Photo Contest 
Editor. 


Province 


*eeee 


| personally took the picture entered and | used a..... 


Comera 


1 am submitting this entry in Class Section ss 
Here are not more than 100 words about my entry—the basic facts about the Rotary story or the national backgrounds it pictures: 


| agree to be bound by the decision of the judges of this contest, and | ogree that the entry submitted shall be the property of Rotary international. 


Address entries to: Photo Contest Editor, Rotary International, 1600 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois, U.S.A. 


Rotory Internotional reserves the right to demand from the contestant o statement of coment by a person or persom shown 
in @ contest entry to the use of the entry by Rotory internctiorol. 


To be eligible entries must be received by July 1, 1960 
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A LOW-INVESTMENT, HIGH RETURN 
Qwo BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN 


Coin-operated, fully automatic LAUNDERAMAS 
are the perfect seco usiness for the man 
who wants to prot-ct himself against today's 
rising costa. They can add at least 50% to his 
present salary and supplement his income dur 
ing retirement years. In 1959 alone, over 
1,800 average businessmen opened LAUNDER- 
AMAS and are now enjoying the added finan- 
cial security that two independent incomes 
ean offer. 

LAUNDERAMAS are free from salaries and 
franchise fees, This low operating cost permits 
you to offer your customers a 40% to 60% 
saving on all their laundry needs——one of the 
major reasons why they quickly win commu- 
nity acceptance and earn high profite right 
from the very start. 

LAUNDERAMAS are self-amortizing and 
conducive to chain operation. They feature the 
best equipment available and at the lowest 
financing terms in the industry—as low as 
10% down with the balance financed at 6% 
over three years. 

A member of our national organization of 
indep»ndent associates is ready to offer you 
the nefits of his years of experience in this 
proven successful field—and help you develop 
your own coin-operated laundry store business 

For complete information and name of near- 
est office call or write— 

DEPT. R 


ZEOLUX 261 MADISON AVE. 
CORP. NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


YUkon 6-9740 
in Canada: 


MOFFATS, LTD., Weston, Ontario Phone CHerry 1-261! 


© 1960 Zeolux Corp. 





Inexpensive 
CONTEMPORARY 
OFFICE CHAIRS 
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Vernon Is All Business 


in ‘industrial bulwark’ located in the U. S. West 


is a city by day, a village by night. 


By FRED J. ROBBINS 


Steel Executive; Rotarian, V ernon, Calif. 


" 
kK, ERYONE likes to 


nething 
others 


think that his 
that makes 
“No other 


vorld,” proc laims 


communit ha 
from 
piace Ke It im the 
the pr 


I happen to think tl 


it different 


citizen of his city or town 


oud 
it my community 
has no counterpart in the world. It is 
Vernon, { 


urrounded a) three 


1.21 square miles 
the 
wling metropolis of Los Angeles. 
at makes Vernon different from 
Kyoto, Keokuk, or Kroonstad? Well, to 
with: 
than 350 people live in 
work in it; 


73.000 worker 


iliforn 
sides by 


begin 
Ver- 
73.000 
live in 42 cities 
County, 13 cities of 
of San 


other 


Angele 


Orange County, 7 cities Bernar- 


dino County, and in 45 commu- 
unincorporated areas; 

population (it 
isn’t even 
has 949 
businesses with a 


of 350 


nities in 
n terms of voting 
7 registered voters), it 


a good-sized village, though it 


industrial plants and 


total annual pay roll in excess 


ion dollars: 


ferial view of the 
tanks (upper right 


on land that once sprouted aspara- 
gus and bean crops, huge factories now 
that range 


refined oil to 


sprout products from alu- 


minum ingots to finished 
umber 
As these 


all-business 


facts indicate, Vernon is an 


community. It began as an 


incorporated city the same year Rotary 


began—in 1905. Oranges, lemons, avoca- 


does, geraniums—these and other prod- 


ucts of the soil thrived in the area and 
to look at, but offered no 


promise of the giant industrial growth 


made it lovely 


to come. Still, at the time of its incor- 


poration, the city adopted an official 


that 
Shaped like a cogged wheel, the 
the In- 


seal prophesied its industrial fu- 
ture 
seal bears words “Exclusively 
dustrial.” 

As a 


dustrial 


city planned to serve only in- 


needs, it cannot be called a 


beautiful community. It has no parks, 
municipal gardens, or tree-lined streets. 
Instead, 114 track 


used by transcontinental rail- 


there miles of 
three 


roads, and terminals and warehouses of 


are 


light-industry section of Vernon, Calif., showing oil-storage 
on land that was growing asparagus and beans a few years ago. 
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ecting Vernon with DIAMONDS THIS NEW WAY 
be 4 Steamship ines SAV EE 4 To 14 ! 


California harbors 
| The talk of the Country——You can now buy dia- 
nade products to mond jewelry by mail direct from one of America’s 
oe waned | Weil Known Diamond Cutters. Any ring mailed 
id. | direct for FREE 10 DAYS inspection without any 
sis on industry payment. if references given. Even appraise it at 
our risk. 


unique situations Over 5000 styles $50. to gaeneee. 


two retail stores, aa aaa ee EE ES 


1 Carat Brilliant if EMPIRE DIAMOND CORPORATION } 
e fe White Diomond Empire State Building, New York 1, New York 
154% million dollars. | Ledy’s or Man’s | Send FREE Cotalog 33 

il-estate valuation Solitaire Ring 


ars, which amounts $395 
ome | a 


$900,000 for each citizen. There 


1959 produced taxa- 


ree isiness firm for 





calls Vernon his 


inicipal services in in 29 other southern California com- 
f a handful of resi munities. From 1929 to 1952 there was 


produces some paradoxica not a single resident member. Then REDUCED RATES 
Vernon's fire department the record was “spoiled” when a Ver- RESERVE NOW! 


time fireme ts police otarian became Administrative 
firemen; i non Rotaria m € dm & Day Per P 
nen on its ro Fire Officer of the city and moved within Occ.,35of 
this size are com its boundaries. Sis sen. hor 1 June 30 
cities in the 35.000- The city’s ‘abundance of heavy indus- Or, add $3 per person, daily 
for Breakfast/Brunch, sumptuous Dinner 
: Your whole family can enjoy a ‘Winter 
fications. There are no druggists, law- cone > east em 
aeons. 'S — eet ae ones Millionaire’s Vacation” with all lux- 
yers, shoe retailers, or other smal! busi- uries now, at these amazingly low rates. 
» school in Vernon, nesses within Vernon's corporate limits, You'll have full freedom of ious 7 
ose pupils usually but there are steel men and oil men, | tropical acres—3 block pow sand 
beach —olympic pool —cabanas —ten- 
: nis courts—putting green with nearby 
came up with a and distributors for nearly every com golf facilities—dancing—cocktail party 
view of Vernon’s modity. Our guest speakers realize this —entertainment — FREE PARKING 
tudent. By balanc when they are handed a box of products po ery iy ge one write 
ment against the made in or distributed from Vernon. 
the school build Different groups of Club members pro- 
laintenance, its staff, and other vide various items when needed 
expenses, the cost was Do you see now why we Vernon 
figured at $70,000 a year to put one child Rotarians call our Rotary community 


all, there are 216 try is also refiected in the Club’s classi- 


Recently someone warehouse operators, food merchants, 


through elementary school! unique? It is one of the smallest and 
Aside from the paradoxes of its econ- least lived in communities of the United 
rnon | ther unique aspects States. At the same time it possesses the 
rtain to its Rotary largest, richest, and best located con- 
members, but only centration of industrial might in the 

the others reside U. S. West. 








But maybe in a few lines I may be 

Your Letters permitted to mention the “City of At- 
[Continued fre ge 8] tractions”: Sarasota. This is the home 
of the internationally famous Ringling 

in full agreement Museum of Art. Also to be found here 

Dorwin Teague has to are the Circus Hall of Fame, Horn’'s 

reply to the question Cars of Yesterday, and the Sarasota 





i that those who sa‘ Jungle Gardens, not to mention the 35 
bsolescence hould miles of white-sand Gulf beaches 
Test. Congratula- Rotarians of Sarasota, Sarasota Bay, 
such fine debates and the Keys hope that before or after 
thought the Miami-Miami Beach Convention the | SGeanccesccece 
Sapat, Rotariar thousands of Florida visitors will stop 


Senior Actit to see for themselves what our area has | REFLECTORIZED 


(West), India to offer. Of this we are very certain: | CAR EMBLEM 


no one will be disappointed in what he 
Sarasota Invitation finds! |] 3%” in diameter. in blue and gold lasting 
doubt || colors thet glow at night by reflecting even 


‘lorida Rotarian —Joun W. Scuaus, Jr., Retailer |] the faintest light from long distances. Very 
ies Of THE ROTARIAN President, Rotary Club durcttto—clveshetaly rustproof. Fits license 


and sincere appre- Sarasota, Florida 





articles and viewed 

s detailing the beau- An Idea Travels Down Under 

f Florida, remember- Recently I received a pleasant sur- 

me that the Editors prise in the form of an envelope bear- 
ing a special cancellation. It came from 

















This “Where to Stay” directory section has been developed as a service to Rotarians so 
that they may stop at the better hotels, motels, and resorts. Write or wire them directly 
for further information and reservations. In doing so, please mention THE ROTARIAN. 


Te MONTAGU Bet Feed 
NASSAU, BAHAMAS 
Fully air-conditioned, U.S. Rep 
private beach, Marine Bar Wm. P. Wolfe 
and Vision-Level Pool, Organization 
New After-Deck Lounge. 
Reginald G. Nefzger, Gen. Mgr. 


in 
Principal Cities 








a 
CANADA 


ONTARIO—FORT FRANCES—HOLIDAY VILLAGE. 40) modern 
units, CONVENTION HALL, Fishing, Golfing, Sand Beach 
DINE AT THE GOURMET HOUSE. Box 306. BR 4-5454 


ENGLAND 


Bereey anrees~1eeen HOLIDAY FLAT 
‘urn : 

tact 5. P. errn 
England. 

SOUTH KENSINGTON—HOTEL REMBRANDT. One of Lon- 
don'’s most favored Hotels. Many bedrooms, with private 
bath. Chelsea Rotary Club meets every Tuesday, 12:45 


HAWAII 


WAIKIKI-WHITE SANDS Hote!-Apartment. All new 
Haweiian decor. Pool, lanais, kitchens. Near beach and 
shops, Donald ‘‘Don'’ Wheat, 426 Nahue, Honolulu 15. 


JAMAICA 


KINGSTON—MYRTLE SANK HOTEL. Crossroads of the 
Caribbean, swimming pool, airconditioned annex, shopping 
areade. Rotary Club meets 12:45 Thursday. 


MEXICO 


MONTERREY-GRAN HOTEL ANCIFA. Famous the world 
over, Traditional hospitality, 220 rooms. Air-conditioned. 
Rotary headquarters, Arturo Torralladronsa, Gen, Mer. 


SAN JUAN-—CONDADO BEACH HOTEL. Modern, aireondi- 
tioned, ocean front hotel close to business, shopping. 
amusements. James Weber, GM. 

SAN JUAN-—SAN JUAN INTERCONTINENTAL HOTEL 
last word in Mod. are! Most luxurious, comfortable 
Largest private beach in Puerto Rico. J. P. Sutherland, Mer 


SWITZERLAND 


ST. MORITZ—KULM HOTEL. Leading Eu. with bath from 
$6—Am. with bath from $11.50 Rotary Club meets in 
winter: Tues., 12:15—F. W. Herriing, Mar. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
ALABAMA 
DINKLER-TUTWILER. 


tion Dinkler Hotels. 
Pres. and Mgr. Moderate rates 


Roqueiny 
wee com, 


C ross, “pucks ° 





400 rooms Direc- 
Excellent Service Ire Patton, Vice 
RM Wednesday. 12:30. 


ARIZONA 


roa all the World 
there is only one 


Camelback Inn 


Enjoy wonderful Spring and Summer vacations 

at Camelback. Cloudless blue Arizona skies, 

and beautiful nights. Scottsdale 

tub meets here each Monday noon 

(12:10 duri season). The food served 

Rotary, as with regular inmates, is extremely 
outstanding. Please write for literature. 


FF Located on the sun-drenched 
_ desert in Phoenix, Arizona. 
Season Oct. 6 to May 6 


ARIZONA (continued) 
PHOENIX. woret wastTwane no 
‘ Patio po sort 
Fine convention fac 


s with baths, 
in mid- 
noon 


500 roon 
atmosphere 


iities. RM Fri 


CALIFORNIA 


LA JOLLA rdbecne nar egg or THE SUMMER HOUSE 
he Surfeomber on ocean, oF *The 
1") brkfet 


uted 5 I kitchens, 


FLORIDA 

MIAMI-COLUMBUS HOTEL Bayfront 

2 restaurants 2 Ai d Airline 
meets Thurs 2.15 


suites 
Arthur 


rooms & 
2 term 
Feenar Mur R ry Club 
pent Ba DELANO a tee 

‘ Award Rotary 


Ocean front—winner of 
Club meets—Tuesday 


GEORGIA 

pot ang a ee PLAZA Sores. 600 rooms 
t wntow A Dinkler He tel 

' er. Via md Mar M aerate rates. RM Mor 


f solid 
Georne 
12:30. 


ILLINOIS 
pee WELCOME TO CHICAGO'S ae 
HOTEL 


SHERMAN 


Meeting place of 
America’s earliest Rotory Club. 
Rotary Luncheon on Tuesday, 12:10 


and special courtesies to Rotarians ot all times. 











EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
— HOTEL 


ryc 


OHIO 


CINCINNATI largest, 
" < 900 rooms 


hurs 12:15, 


incinnati’s 


SHERATON-GIBSON ‘ 
“ t ‘ Re a 


air j 


TENNESSEE 
MEMPHIS—HOTEL PEABODY 
Am . . ‘ r sw 
air 1. RY 


TEXAS 

DALLAS—HOTEL SAKER. Pri 

Dr Motor Comp) ‘ it 
' Bake ‘ 


Dallas 
xuest 


FORT WORTH—HOTEL TEXAS 
, t “ 








wpidishoreagtuner: TRAVEL 


eller ‘making more 
(11.7 major 
trips an- 

tel or resort 
to Stay” 
nominal. For 
men contract, 
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1600 Ridge Avenue Evanston, IMinois 


W he 
rates are 


and spe 


sec- 


2% ess eee 











of the 
Australia. 


John W. Prider, Secretary 
Broken Hill, 


totarian 


Rotary 
Though 
knew 
slogan cancella- 


Club of 
we've met, Prider 
I'd be 
tion for 
in Broken 

This 
mine that 


1958, 


never 
interested in the 
District 250's 
Hill last 
about through a letter of 
June, 

told 
about a display of Rotary stamps at Dis- 
that and 
slogan cancellation 


Conference held 
Apri 

came 
was published in the 
issue of THe RoTARIAN. It 
Conference 
the U. S. 


trict 7009's vear, 


also about 


Conference, the first ever author- 
ized for a Rotary District Conference. 
Australian Rotarians of District 250 
story and remembered it when 
their 1960 
Australian 


for the 


read the 
Conference. 
au- 
cancellation 


they 
They 
thorities to 
for their District meeting, and now have 
thanked us for the that came to 
them through Rotary’s Magazine. 
-DANIEL F. Lincoin, Rotarian 
Funeral Director 
New York 


planned 
requested postal 
issue a slogan 


idea 


Jamestown, 


A Foundation Suggestion 

The Rotary Foundation certainly fills 
encoura read 
contributing Rotary 
n the Rotary 


Tue Ro- 


and it is ging to 
the names of the 
Clubs month after month 
Builders 
TARIAN [page 57]. 
However, if The 

Fellowships program is to expand and 
present 


a need 


Foundation “box” in 


Rotary Foundation 


create a greater impact, its 
limitation that graduates of universities 
will have to be ex- 


only are eligible 


panded to include skilled craftsmen and 
other key 
merce of every 


limitation 


men in industry and com- 


country. The present 
both 
to rep- 
also to the Ro- 
which 


has definite handicaps 


in the type of student available 


resent his country and 
tary C 
invariably 
ing a 
nominee for 

This lack 


amongst 


lubs in small towns, 


have great difficulty in find- 


suitable college graduate as a 
a Fellowship 
of opportunity creates a 


tendency the sma Clubs to 
work of 


How- 


lose interest in the continuing 


raising funds for the Foundation 


ever, the inclusion of craftsmen and 


industry 
field 
‘lubs, 


irom 


management personne 


commerce in the Foundation 


and 


would be a great fillip to all small 


and a much truer cross section 


of the 


aiso give 


younger generation of a country 
Rotarian 


irchitect 


S. J. O'HALLORAN 


Wagga Wagga, Australia 
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What Do You Mean by ‘Rotary’? 


other rotating equipment. The Rotary 
taken this 


1905, meetings 


A SK a dozen Rotar ns to define 


are likely to a name was from dictionary 


rent a ers when were 


Their 
mainiyv 


Here are 


meaning in 


wtion 


ness of an 


fied spirit 
humanity « 
members’ 


held in rotation at 


if friendship Dbusiness 
this dictionary sage 


Internationa! 


Though pre- 


of mind vents Rotary from appro- 
priating the word for its exclusive use 
it is generally recognized that a new 
and special meaning has been given the 
Rotary When 


word commer? 


word by Internationa 
use of the “Rotary” fo 
cial purposes, as in trademarks and ad- 
in conflict 
the 
acts to 


vertising copy, appears to be 


with its special interest in word, 


Rotary International oppose 


de of the indi such use to protect its name 
Another use of the word that is mis- 
could be Ilex leading is its inclusion in names given 
certain local activities of Rotary Clubs 
Rotary Districts. A 


example, sponsored by a 


Rotary is not defi: 


boys’ camp, for 
totary Club, 
should be given a name that relates it 
inmistakably to the Club, 
and not directly or indirectly to Rotary 
International. Thus, 
better identified by calling it the “Boys’ 
Camp of the Rotary Club of Blankville,” 
the “Rotary Boys’ 


ms applicable t or 

blueprint f 

nmon unes 
in the sponsoring 


t frequent such a camp is 
nized body 
re. This m 
ntence “He instead of 


or “Rotar 


just 
Camp.” 

This the “Rotary” 
ipplies to the naming of foundations, 


and profe use of word also 


implicit in tl buildings, medical and dental! clinics, 


nlarged my oppor Summer camps, and other projects 


her On Rotar sponsored by any group of Rotarians, 
a group of Rotary Clubs, or any Rotary 
District. doubt 
the Rotary 
name, inquiry 
the Central Office of the Secretariat for 


tizen.” In this 


and principle Whenever there is a 


goals it sets about proper use of the 


Rotar should be made through 
pirit that an 
con- 


totarians to information 


tof persona cerning pertinent 
established policy. 

What do you 
mean by ‘Ro- 
tary’’? Your Ro- 
Club? Or 
world- 


someone 
tivating for 
tanding 
f Rotary the 
dictionary tary 
Rotary 


wide? Or the principles and 
of the organization? These distinctions 


heel on its ax 


ite. In the p practices 


ry press, and 


na hore merit careful usage of the nam«e y 


every Rotarian 


A few dollars buys a lifetime of 
appreciation with United States 
Bronze plaques, honor rolls, 
testimonials, memorials, and awards. j 
, UNITED STATES BRONZE Sign Co. Inc. ; 
Dept. R, 101 W. 3ist Street, N. ¥. 1, N. ¥. 


- 


soing Traveling? If so. buy an Al 
world’s finest travel trailer, carryin 
and equlr 


Are you 
etream, the 
a lite time guarantee. Various sizce 
mept 


Contact: Ed Sidel 
Capital City Trailer Sales 
Box 52 Pierre,$.D. Phone CA 4-2689 


Fit so many 
places so 


Rastetter Solid Kumfort 
Chairs that Fold are idea! 
for use in offices, clube 
churches, hotels, schools, 
institutions or anywhere 
that comfortable, durabl« 
chairs are needed. Twenty 
» one models. Write today 
for illustrated portfolio 


LOUIS RASTETTER & SONS CO. 
1346 Wall Street © Fort Wayne, Ind 





GENUINE HARRIS TWEED 


tallored to measure by Scotland's finest 
tailor at prices unbelievably low. Hand- 
woven in homes of Scottish crofters from 
pure Scotch wool. Suits, topcoats, jackets, 
capa, for men and women. Send for patterns 


HOUSE OF THE UNUSUAL 
Market Street Son 


607 Francisco 














ORANGE GARDENS 
KISSIMMEE, FLORIDA 


bh: 


* 


: ORANGE GARDENS 
3 Box 291, Dept. 06 








How thousands 


SLEEP 


BETTER 
—day or night 


For over 25 years 

SLEEP SHADE— 
with its unique design—has provided 
the complete darkness needed for sound 
sleep. Over 2 million have been sold be- 
cause SLEEP SHADE provides abso- 
lute comfort and satisfaction. 
SLEEP SHADE in fine quality black 
sateen ... $1.50. 


For another 
mB sleep aid, try 
soft, re-usable 
SLEEPWELL 
EAR STOFS 
to banish 
noises. 25ca 
air. Five 


Pp 
Insist on these pairs $1.00. 


when buying 
Sleep-Shades or ear stops. 


If your Drugor 

Department 

Store cannot 

supply you, we 

ill mail, post- 

age prepaid, imme- 

diately on receipt of 

your remittance. Full refund if not com- 
pletely satisfied. 


SLEEP SHADE COMPANY 
828 Mission St., Dept. R 
P. O. Box 968, San Francisco, Calif. 











ROTARY 
ROAD SIGNS 


Finished in brilliant Du 
Pont Dulux Baked Enamel 
Colors on Heavy Gauge 
steel. 
29” diameter with rectan- 
gular panels for 3 lines 
of copy as illustrated. 
Bingle faced 
faced models. 
Reasonably priced 
Prompt Delivery 


A. D. JOSLIN MFG. COMPANY 
MANISTEE, MICHIGAN 


and double 











MOVING? CHANGE OF ADDRESS? 


Send your new addres 
of the 
the address tabel off 


ress at least GO days before the date 

issue with which it is to take effect. Either tear 

ine cover and send it with your 

Go ee name of ome Club or send your old 

new address ‘ the name of your Rotary 

Club. The Post Office will not forward copies uniess you 
provide the extra postage. 


THE ROTARIAN. 1600 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, 11) 


FRESH LYC(VEE FRUIT 


JUNE JULY 


GROVE NURSERY 
P. 0. BOX 7 LAUREL, FLA. 











NATIONAL FISH SCENT 

Works fresh or salt water. A drop on fly, worm, 

mixed with cheese, salmon eggs or your pons’ 

bait attracts fish... even in “fished out” holes — 

200 baits $1.00 postpaid. Dealers & jobbers write 
PACIFIC COAST SCENT CO. 

10660 STANFORD. GARDEN GROVE 42. CALIF. 


64 
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At Your Leisure 


Hobbies, sports, adventure—how Rotarians relax. 


{RETIRED desigi 
Tuomas J 


engimeer, RovrARIAN 


JANE of Berkeley, Califor- 


leisure hours 
the 


thrones) 


pends 
building 


jida many of his 
and 
It all 


he en- 


the 


castle (not in atr) 


making king vithout 


has to do with a “royal game” 


ables others to play felis in 


1g iory 


retired fro the University 


ifornia in 1956, I continued t 


mart time as an 


engineering con- 


it left time for other ac- 


ind I ticked off in my mind 


several possibilities. I had worked as a 


macninist earls in Y career, so my 


thoughts turned to mechanical pas 
for the 
commu- 


the 


time the making oft sets 


chess 


game rooms of youth centers, 


nity ind institutions foi sick 


apped 


more than 


houses, 

ind the |} 
I have 

to date 


andi« 
mace 50 chess sets 
They |! 
inizations as the 
ubs, a I 


State 


given to such 
Oakland (Califor- 
S. Naval Hospital, 


ave been 
org 
nia) Boys’ C 
the C Veterans, 
The vet- 
the 
alifornia) Chap- 
Red 


ubro 


alifornia Home for 


and several veterans’ hospitals 


erans organization recelve sets 


through the Berkeley (( 


of the Cross. Soon 


the 


chess 


American 


camps and ¢ ms of loca! 


Bo 


from rn vorkshop I'm 


scout coune \ have sets 


working on 
then 
For 
cient 
Is 
chesst 


two plavers using 16 


how 


those unacquainted with this an 


game-—a truly intellectual pastime 


ould explain that it is played ona 


yoard of 64 squares, with each of 


chess pieces dis 


tinguished by their shapes into six 


kind king, queen, rook, 


bishop, knight, 
12 to 15 hours 
half the 
knights, 


and paw! It take from 
to make a set th about 
time 


these piece requiring 


one- 


being pent on the four 


nore 


shaping to 


f a rse’s head and 


Vaker of 


che ss 


than 1.600 
Rotarian 
Thomas Janes works at his 
hench another set, this 
one for a Boy Scout camp. 
Using both power equip- 
ment and hand tools, it takes 
him 12 to 15 hours to make 

{ll sets are numbered 
making 


more 
pieces, 


on 


a set. 


for replacements, 


All pieces are made on a smal! wood 
lathe, 
is turned out 
of the 


wood 


though only the base of the knight 


on the machine. The top 


knight is shaped by hand tools 


burrs, sanding discs, and drills 
with the final shaping done with wood 
After 


pattern, 


files and carving knives cutting 


the 
direct 


nany pieces from the same 
minimum of 
the 
aiong 


of chessmen can follow sev- 


Nnaping 
coniparison 
the 


\ make 


requires a 


with pattern, and thus 


work moves faster. 

val styles in the design of his pieces. I 
the 
standard Staunton design and others of 
the Fre The 
ign, Howard Staun- 
ton, 


e different styles, two of which are 


nch pattern. Staunton de- 
named in honor of 
a mid-19th Century 


tributed much to the 


Briton who con- 
literature of chess, 


is characterized by a large base and 


The French design 


uniform diameter for the 


mall upper sections 


follows a more 
ase and upper parts 
Much of the 


without from 


wood I use 
the 
Don 


comes lo me 
cost lumberyard of a 


White. For the 
birch is used, 


fellow Rotarian, 


white pieces, maple 01 


while black walnut, Philippine padouk, 


Brazilian rosewood, and various shades 


for the 


are to be 


of mahogany used black 
When 
black, 


base of all 


are 


pieces dark piece 


painted however, I 
lhe 


noiten 


use mMapie 


pieces is weighted with 


and the bottom surface is 


ead, 
felted. 


Each set from my workshop is num- 


ered and a record is 


Kept of the 
the 


recip 


ients. I make patterns of pieces for 


sets so that any piece broken or lost 


can bq replaced by furnishing me with 


the set number and piece needed. 


\long with requests for replacements 


come letters from hospitalized veterans, 


pel 
organizations 
playing 
often I 


handicapped sons, and members of 


ocal boys’ 


happy 
ets I 


They tell of 


hours spent chess with 


mace ind reply te 
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“VY ou 


and 


alway s 
that’s 


yust 


told me 
hou 


to do things biz 


I flunked 


out! 


irs I spent f 


eens and rooks 


What's Your Hobby? 


Stampa: 


Marie 
Dollis: 


dis 


Stamps: 


rp 


Pen 
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Kathy Fleet (/5-yeer-old daughter of 
tarian—desires pen pals outside U.S.A. 
terested in stamp collecting), 221 N. Tenth 

t., Klamath Fails, Oreg.,. US A. 

Dhirendra Kumar (17-year-old son of Ro- 
tarian—collects and will exrchange stamps, 
first-day covers, postcards), Post Box 46, 19, 
Tilak Rd., Dehra Dun, India 

Peggy Adams (9-year-old daughter of Ro- 
tarian—likes horses, tennis, basketball, soft- 
ball, swimming, volleyball, records, piano), 
1204 Locust St., Chillicothe, Mo. US 

Joe B. Chandler, Jr. (17-year-old son of Ro- 
tartan—would like pen pals in British Isles 
and Scandinavian countries; likes sports, 
autos, science, music, hobby crafts, history, 
politics, movies, television), 113 Ashe St. 
Jladenboro, N. C., U.S.A. 

Kay Torhett (17-year-old daughter of Ro- 
tarian—wu ould like pen pals, particularly tn 
British Isles; interested in stamp collecting, 
nusic, anim als languages, postcards, Scot- 
land, history), 503 W. Church St., Morrilton, 
Ark., US.A 

Lynda Walker (14-year-old daughter of Ro- 
tarian—desives pen friends in U.S.A. and 
Canada; enjoys music, books, sports, collect- 
ing postcards), 12 Boundary Rd., Camp Hill, 
Brisbane, Qsid., Australia. 

Judy Wright (16-year-old daughter of Ro- 
tarian—would like to correspond with some- 
one outside Ontario; enjoys swimming, danc- 
ing, records, tennis, badminton), 118 Laird 
Ave., Essex, Ont., Canada 

Mary Hoffmiller (17-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—would like to correspond with 
boys and girls interested in popular music, 
swimming, sports, movics), 305 FE. Third St., 
Rock Falls, U.S.A. 

Meredith Ann Ballard (13 
ter of Rotarian—would like 
12-13; likes sewing, 
yiano and clarinet music), 
troken Bow, Nebr., U.S.A 

Glenda Pattel (11-year-old daughter of Ro 
tarian—desires pen pals outside Australia; 
interested in sports, music, marching girls, 
sewing), 166 Gondoon S8t., Qsid., 
Australia. 

Ginny Holzshu 
Rotarian — collects 
will exchange for other items) 
Ave., Cumberland, Md., U.S.A 

Patricia Harrison (17-year-old daughter of 
Rotartan—enjoys sports 
South West Hwy. Armadale 
tralia 

M. Kasi Rajan (19-year-old son of 

desires pen friends his age; e7 
and sports; will exchange stamps 
nad Rd., “Kasi Nilayam,” Madurai 

Dennis Hain (11-year-old 

would like pen friends 
enjoys stamp collecting), 
E. Brighton, 8. 6, Melbourne, 

Susan Reynolds 
Rotarian—would 
USA, 


ming, 


year-old daugh 
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swimming antiques, 
1032 8S. Eighth, 
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son Rotarian 
Austraiia; 
Hawthorn Rd. 
Vic., Australia, 
(ll-year-old daughter of 
like pen friends outside 
likes animals | especiaily dogs), swim- 
sports), 4624 Mandeville New Or- 
leans 22, La., S.A. 

Eric Hardt (10-yeer-old son 
u ould like to correspond with boys outside 
t 1 interested in photography, United 
Nations stamps, sports, antiques 295 Dela 
van Ave., Byram, Conn., U.S.A 

Alegria Monroy (17-year-old 
Rotarian — wishes pen friends 
Philippines; interested in 
sic, achool pencils), 1147 
Manila, Philippines 

Barbara Lipman (12-year-old 
Rotarian—interested in hor 
animals, e# vecially dogs), 6 
negie, Pa., S.A 

Rosalie 


St 


of Rotartan— 


daughter 
outside the 

stares miu 
St.. Quiapo, 


of 


morte 
Pax 


daughter of 
imming, 
St., Car- 


sea, sti 
Station 


Good (15-year-old daughter of Ro- 
tarian—desires English-speaking pen friends 
outside Australia —interested in athletics, 
Girl Guides, tennis), 15 New St.. Ulverstone, 
Tas., Australia 
Kathy Chipman 
Rotarian — would 
English-speaking 
S.A., 


crermany, 


(14-year-old 
like to pond 
girls aged 14-15 
particularly in Ireland 

France; likes sports 
2237 Frederick 


daughter of 
with 

outside 
Scotland, 
stamps, pop 
St.. Alpena, 


corre 


ular music) 
Mich., U.S.A 

Connie Blackburn (17-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—wishes to corre ith 
and girls outside U.S.A.; enjoys cimming 
collecting pictures and stuffed antmals 
sports), Box 376, Lock Ha S.A 

Patricia Hogan 
Rotarian—desires 
ticularly Hawati; enjoys 
ton, piano playing, travelling), 922 8 
Port Angeles. Wash., U.S.A 

P. K. Bagia (20-year-old son of Rotartan— 
would like English- or Hindt-epeaking pen 
pals—interested in stamps, postcards, writ- 
ing, music), 52-Baho Lanmadaw, Moulmein, 
Burma 
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‘ FOLDING TABLE LINE 
Kitchen committees axial ¢ 
than’ Pb actury preees & dicow 
to Churches, Schools, C) 
anew POLL KING Ban 
with eachusive are cutout 
locking euper strength, easy sew 


NEW 1960 CATALOG | FREE 


Full line t 


40% 


ie. « Monroe 


Color pctures. 
cm rer. portable partitions, buble nl year, 


THE MONROE CO., 17 Church $t., Colfax, lowe 


DON’T MISS MIAMI'S 
FABULOUS SEAQUARIUM 


Arrangements have been made to admit, 
individually, the delegates and families of 
the Miami Rotary Convention, May 29-June 
2, at the reduced rate of $1.70 for adults 
and 85¢ for children, upon presentation of 
badge or registration card at Miami Sea- 
quarium Ticket Office (General Admission 
$2.20 for adultes, $1.10 children). 


The Perfect Gift 


for any Rotarian 


waiies, chases 




















Thurmo-Sow 


+ insulated double - woll 
tumblers are now avoai- 
able with the Rotory 
Emblem imprint! 


Keeps drinks hot or 
cold 
Ne “sweating” or 


Beautifully gift pock- 
aged fer gracious giv- 





© Full 14 ox. copecity 


Order today: Send check or money order — 
$7.95 per set of six handsome tumblers. 
Shipped postpcid—SPECIAL QUANTITY RATE 
TO ciuss 

ae —— meee — 
SHIRLEY EMBLEMS 

P. O. Box 255, Burlingame, Colifornia 


Send $7.95 each 


sets 


= 
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city STATE 
Amount enclosed____.___—No COD'S, Please 
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My Favorite Story 

She is a charming and thrifty French- 
woman who teaches conversational 
French, The other day her television set 
did not function and she called the 
repairman, He spent 18 minutes check- 
ing the set and putting in a new tube, 
then presented her with a bill for $9.60 
—$6 service charge and $3.50 for a new 
tube. The volatile Frenchwoman was 
voluble. 

“Do you know,” she said, “how long I 
have to work teaching French to pay 
that $6 you charged for 18 minutes’ 
work?” 

“No,” answered the repairman, “but 
do you guarantee that your students can 
speak French? I guarantee that this TV 
set will run.” 

—Mrs. Artuur F.. SHury 
Wife of Rotarian 
Shreveport, Louisiana 


Tur Rorarian will pay $5 to Rotarians or 
their wives for favorite stories. Send them 
to Stripped Gears, Tur Rorarian Magazine, 
1600 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 


Baby Sitter 
“She's always leaving half her meals,” 
Yow ll hear her mother whine. 
But when she baby-sits for us, 
Her appetite is fine. 
—Leonarp K. Scuirr 


If 1 Were U 

If I were you, or, letterally speaking, 
U, an invitation would be a very young 
flower—or, in other words, “bid” would 
be “bud.” If I were U: 

1, A porcine animal would be a 
kind of dog. 2. An outer edge would 
be an alcoholic liquor. 3. A flour recep- 
tacle would be a kind of bread roll. 4. 
A noise would be a request for pay- 
ment. 5. A fastening device would be 
a play on words. 6. A metallic element 
would be a large cask. 7. A fish organ 
would be a mirthful sport. 8. A sue- 
cessful stroke would be a rude dwelling. 
9. A fruit seed would be a young dog. 
10, Equipment would be a floor cover- 











“Just stop worrying about the new man 
catching on to the office routine!” 
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below contains the 
center of the You must provide 
the first and the last two 
to complete the word defined, 

1 \ king’s ». Glazed cotton 
fabric \ sharp, darting pain. 1. In- 
dispensary 5. Delicate or 
charming in appearance. 6, Hard apple- 
ike fruit. 7. piano. 8. To con- 
firm a bargain or an argument. 9. 
English money. 10, Ornamental string 
trimming 
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“Jim Johnson's main trouble is that 
he has too much drive on the golf 
course and too little at the office.” 


tist looked at the other disgustedly, say- 
ing, “Come on, Joe. We'll have to go 
hack into schoo! and string those darned 
River, River, ARI- 


heads again.”—The 


ZONA, 


Limerick Corner 


The Fixer pays $5 for the first four lines of 
an original limerick selected as the month's 
limerick-contest winner. Address him care of 
The Rotarian Magazine, 1600 Ridge Avenue, 
Evanston, Illinois. 

7. . > 

This month's winner comes from Robert R. 
Allen, a Pass Christian, Mississippi, Rotarian. 
Closing date for last lines to complete it: 
August 15. The “ten best’ entries will receive 


$2. 


AIRBORNE 
A diver stood poised as for flight, 
While his friends looked on with delight. 
As he sprang in the air, 
He observed with despair, 


FOUR SQUARES 
Here again is the bobtailed limerick pre- 
sented in The Rotarian for February: 
There once were Rotarians four, 
In the same seats they sat o'er and o'er. 
Acquaintance with others 
Was not for these brothers, 


Here are the “ten best’ last lines: 

Until the President told them the score. 
{Robert Bennie, member of the Rotary Club 
of Chemainus, British Columbia, Canada.) 

And it cost them one dollar times four. 

(Fred G. Kimball, member of the 
Rotary Club of Van Nuys, California.) 
To change would be too great a chore. 
(Karin Lindblad, daughter of a 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, Rotarian.) 
They had attendance in mind—nothing more! 
(8. 8. Lawson, member of the 
Rotary Club of Houston, Texas.) 
So they missed fun and friendship galore. 
(Mrs. James Tier, wife of a Hast- 
ings, New Zealand, Rotarian.) 
lsolationists, they were, to the core! 
(Mrs Fred E. Rose, wife of a 
Belleville, ilinois, Rotarian.) 

Just be glad there were four and no more. 

Mrs R. S. Garrett, wife of a 
ort Worth, Texas, Rotarian.) 

They liked their own company more. 

William M_ Lytle, member of the 
otary Club of Wallingford, Vermont.) 

Their object: to be near the door! 

(J. M. Walthew, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Seattle, Washington.) 

Till each found the other a bore. 

(Mrs. G. M. Vasey, wife of a 
Winters, California, Rotarian.) 
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FIND OUT... 
1HOW TO CUT 
COPY TIME 
AND WASTE 
IN %! 
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GET THIS 


NEW FREE FULL-COLOR BOOK 


SEE AD ON PAGE 3 
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HAVE YOU READ ¢ 
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FREE 


IT’S YOURS 
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@ oveness MACHINES 
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16 FULL COLOR PAGES 
PACKED WITH FACTS ON 
MODERN COPYING PROCEDURES 
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New 
excitingly-styled, 
economy-priced 
Smith-Corona 
adding machine! 


Now you get every feature you need 
in the new low-priced Smith-Corona 


adding machine 


1. FAST, ACCURATE SUBTRACTION 
with all figures printed in red—unusual 
in a low-cost machine 

2. DIRECT TOTAL (no extra stroke 
needed when totaling). And every 
transaction is recorded on tape 

3. NON-ADD KEY will record dates 
invoice numbers and check numbers 


4. TOTAL CLEAR KEY clears keyboard 
5. REPEAT KEY to save time and work. 


6. AUTOMATIC SPACE-UP after the 
total (on most models) 

7. MODERN, DISTINCTIVE NEW 
LOOK 


its field 


Stain-resistant case, finest in 


All these big-machine features are 
economy-priced from $89.95 for addi 
tion-only. With subtraction $109.50 
See the new Smith-Corona adding 
machine now at your dealer's. Remem 
ber, it's a Smith-Corona—product 
more than 50 years of manufacturing 
skill and experience 


‘ 


SMITH -CORONA 


ONVISION OF SMITH-CORONA MARCHANT INC 
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WEST 


17 MILES FROM THE ATLANTIC OCEAN . . 


Over 15 ceria! and ground color photographs 
of West Daytona Acres will be supplied te you 
‘ow can see for yourself the offered 
« « « ts lecation and topographical 


AAK 


DAYTO 


. IN THE HEART OF THE GOLDEN TRIANGLE 


RES 


1% ACRES 


TOTAL PRICE 


‘10 


FADO 


(165' X 330’) 


DOWN 
MONTHLY 


@ EACH TRACT APPROX. 54,450 SQ. FT. « NO 


CLOSING COSTS 
e« 100% 


LUTELY 


« 55° MEAN ELEVATION 
Olt AND MINERAL RIGHTS « ABSO- 
MARKETABLE AND INSURABLE TITLE 





your FLORIDA in 


IN AN AREA WITH PLENTY OF 

and WEST DAYTONA 

— just 26 road miles from world-famous DAY 
BEACH and 10 rood wiles from Deland, the 
sque seat d Vislusio County and home 





Stetson University . . . meets all the basic requirements! 


HERE ARE THE VITAL FACTS 


West Daytona Acres is located only 17 miles 


When you buy FLORIDA REAL ESTATE os an in- 
vestment for future profits . . . the MOST IM- 
PORTANT SINGLE FACTOR TO CONSIDER IS THE 
NEARNESS OF THE PROPERTY TO AN ESTAS 
USHED AREA _. . where growth and expansion ore 
now taking place. 


At West Daytona Acres the vital focts favor 
the investor . . . as KEY LOCATION IS THE PRIME 
POINT GOVERNING FUTURE PROFITS IN REAL 
ESTATE. 





WHY YOUR BEST INVESTMENT IS 
IN FLORIDA UNIMPROVED ACREAGE 


Again, let's foce it. Florida is attracting over 4100 new 
residents weekly. The Sunshine Stote is the fastest grow 
ing State in o Nation of unprecedented growth! We 
know, by substantiated stotistics that people come to 
live ond work in Florida for 2 BIG REASONS — 
CUMATE AND HEALTH. The two go hond in hand, and 
the greater Doytono ores, with o yeor round overage 
temperature of 70.4 degrees, is one of the Sunshine 
Stote's most healthful 


Small wonder then, why there ore over 1000 home and 
homesite subdivisions within a 50 mile rodivs of West 


Deytono Acres 


WEST DAYTONA ACRES IS 
NOT A HOMESITE SUBDIVISION 


speculative investment in the 
future growth of Florida, the growingest Stote in the 
Union. Like all acreage everywhere in Florida, some of 
West Daytona Acres is wet at times,and so it will remain 


Rather, this virgin land is o 


wet and dry, until improvement comes to this area of 
Volusia County. WHILE FLORIDA IS IN NO IMMEDIATE 
DANGER of running ovt of USABLE LAND, it MAKES 
GOOD INVESTMENT SENSE thot the amazing influx of 
population ond industry FOLLOWING THE SUN TO 
SUNNY FLORIDA are constontly forcing prices up 

for land in established creas through the simple law 
of SUPPLY AND DEMAND 


References 


Deland Chomber of Commerce 
Deoytono Beach Chomber of Commerce 
Miomi-Dode Chamber of Commerce 
Holtywood-by-the Seo Chamber of Commerce 
Dory Averboch Realty Company, Realtor 


West Daytone Acres is located in the very heort of 
FLORIDA'S famed GOLDEN TRIANGLE which has gained 
notional reputation becouse of the explosive expansion 
in population and industry within its boundaries. The 
Triangle comprises the land and coastal beaches between 
Jacksonville on the North, Orlando on its Western, in 
lond bose, ond Melbourne on the South. Many of 
Florida's 100 plus electronic industries thet hove 
followed the sun” to settle here in the post decade, 
have located in the Triangle to give logistic support to the 
nation’s vast missile program. Some of the big, big 
reasons why the Sunshine State has increased its populo 
tion 60% in eight years, are industrial expansion, in the 
fields of electronics, metalworking, chemicols, paper, 
plastics, construction and the garment fields. Coupled 
with the consistently fine climate, the location of West 
Daytona Acres just 17 miles from the white, sandy 
shores of the Atlantic Ocean is another BIG IN- 
VESTMENT ADVANTAGE YOU ENJOY 


REMEMBER! YOU TAKE NO RISK IN SENDING 
$10 to reserve your 1% Acre Tract at West Day- 
tone Acres. We will send you complete, certified 
information that can evalucte ot your 
leisure. In fact, we INVITE COMPARISON — and 
ask —— thet YOU BE THE JUDGE! If you cre 
not satisfied that this is on excellent investment 
opportunity, EVERY PENNY OF YOUR RESERVA- 
TION DEPOSIT WILL BE RETURNED WITHIN 60 
DAYS FOR ANY REASON WHATSOEVER 


RUSH RESERVATION COUPON TODAY! __ 


"WEST DAYTONA ACRES COMPANY 
1939 Harrison Street 
ood, Florida 


R-3101 


4 Division of Firstamerica 
Development Corporation 


Enclosed is my $10 reservation deposit on 1% 
Acre Tracts. (Reserve os mony as you wish.) Please rush 
complete details, including mops, photos, etc. | must be 
convinced thet this is on excellent speculative Florida 
investment or my reservotion deposit will be re 
funded for any reason whatsover, within 60 days 


NAME 





CITY 
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